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What For? 


HE German leaders realize that the advantages 

with which they started have been fully tested 
and that, lacking some most unexpected new ele- 
ment, every month must find the fatherland in a 
relatively weaker position. Paris cannot be captured 
or the French army destroyed. Britain cannot be 
invaded or her control of the sea broken. Russia 
comes back serenely from every blow. Zeppelins 
and submarines are more dramatic than important. 
The Emperor of Europe idea has died. Aggression 
has reached its limit. What of defense? No doubt, 
unless ammunition gives out, it will take the allies 
3, long time to break down German resistance, after 
it limits itself to defending short lines. But what is 
the use? Every step that Germany loses is likely to 
make it harder for her to secure terms that will be 
to her true advantage. What does she really want, 
outside of the aggression that has proved impossible? 
She talked at the beginning of the war nearly alto- 
gether about the Slav peril and now she talks nearly 
altogether about British control of the sea. 

The war has shown that Germany cannot by her 
military might remove the Slav as a fact in the 
Southeastern question. As to the sea, Dr. Dernburg 
assures us that all Germany wants is that England 
shall give up her sea-power, while Germany remains 
as she was before the war, except for commercial in- 
terests in Belgium. No person and no newspaper we 
have seen has taken this seriously. Germany could 
today make better terms than she can a year from 
now, to say nothing of the terrible intervening cost. 
An indemnity to Belguim has been laid down by Brit- 
ain as a condition precedent to all negotiation and the 
world backs her up. Russia may want this, or 
France that, or Servia the other, but it could all be 
discussed, if false pride did not forbid, and the fear 
every country has of being looked upon as tired of 
sacrifice. Thus as fear caused the war, so may fear 
carry it on long past the time when everybody would 
be glad at least to have it settled. 


At Syracuse 


oo libel suits are curious things. Take the 
notable case at Syracuse. Mr. Barnes demanded 
fifty thousand dollars of Mr. Roosevelt because Mr. 
Roosevelt called Mr. Barnes an adjectived boss. As 
we send these pages to the printer we gather that 
Mr. Barnes has been wanting to show, not that Mr. 
Roosevelt. guessed wrong, but that Mr. Roosevelt 
was not a proper person to use such language, in re- 
lation to Mr. Barnes. Similarly, Mr. Roosevelt has 





been bent on demonstrating his personal purity and 
consequent right to use the language he did, ignoring 
the question as to his estimate of Mr. Barnes. The 
doings have been most interesting in their remin- 
iscences. So are the “Winter League” proceedings 
around the old sheet-iron stove at the crossroads. 
But one would hardly call them vital. Nevertheless 
it has been pointed out to us that the outcome at 
Syracuse will have an important bearing on future 
political line-ups. Maybe. Anyway, if the libel suit 
serves to joggle the two principals into their proper 
holes, so that neither will be rolling all over the 
political board during the coming months, whatever 
the outcome, the effort and money spent will have 
been well worth while. 


Strides 


: really big and heartening thing about the 

Syracuse fiesta has been its daily demonstration 
of how far and how rapidly our political standards 
have advanced since Governor Roosevelt consulted 
with Boss Platt about appointments, legislation and 
policies. The present Republican tendency to “hit 
the back trail,” with such men as Elihu Root as 
pathfinders, is suicidal. Manifestly no sane poli- 
tician with Presidential aspirations, no matter how 
unethical his views, could afford in this day to do 
what Governor Roosevelt and even President Roose- 
velt did in “playing the game” with state and national 
bosses. If Colonel Roosevelt could be frank enough 
to admit his own fallibility, he would strike a re- 
sponsive chord in saying that he was applauded for 
“playing the game” by some of the very men who are 
now his critics. This is true, just as it is true 
that changing ideals are responsible for new align- 
ments. 


Yes, But--- 


ee most everything freely and at large, 

the Chicago Evening Post has us stand a little 
while in the corner for saying the next Presidential 
election, with the reactionary Republicans in control 
of their party, is likely to be one of “morals versus 
discontent.” With what the Post thinks about the 
desirability of our government being more firm, 
bellicose, impatient, or whatever it wants, in Mex- 
ico, Japan, and Europe, we may disagree without 
repeating the arguments this week. When it quotes 
Emerson however, as urging upon humanity “a 
noble discontent” we rise in our seat long enough to 
ask the Post if it means that the standpat discontent 
is noble, and if not where is the relevance? 
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Unclean Trenches 


—_" now the prospect is that the hired filth and 
poison carriers of the Hearst type cannot long 
dodge the issue. The signs are abundant. A par- 
ticularly hopeful and significant one has but recently 
bobbed up in Los Angeles. The Los Angeles Ez- 
aminer is a Hearst paper. It has been the custom of 
this publication to carry in its sporting pages and 
elsewhere, advertising matter of a vicious, obscene 
and fraudulent nature. Recently this Hearst paper 
negotiated with a local merchant, one Silverwood, 
for advertising space. In binding the transaction, 
the Hearst paper, in the contract, subscribed to the 
code of ethics of the Associated Advertising Clubs. 
Sections I and IV of this code, designated as the 
“standard of practice,” declare that “it is the duty 
of the newspaper 


To protect the honest advertiser and the general 
newspaper reader as far as possible from decep- 
tive or offensive advertising, and 

To accept no advertising which is antagonistic 
to the public welfare.” 


It is regrettable that there is no public record of 
the negotiations between the Hearst advertising de- 
partment and the Los Angeles merchant. We do not 
know whether Hearst was forced to subscribe to this 
code of ethics before he could secure the contract. 
We do know, however, that for some reason the 
Hearst paper told of the transaction in its news 
columns, and in the following language: 


While Mr. Hunter (Mr. Hunter is the Silverwood 
representative) is distinctive and distinguishing in 
his advertisements, he is also ethical, regarding 
—as he properly should—that advertising is a 
serious investment, and that it can “make or 
break” the advertiser. To put his ethics into 
practice, Mr. Hunter, when he recently signed 
the Silverwood contract with the Examiner, sug- 
gested that the “standard of practice’ relating 
to newspapers and adopted at the last American- 
Canadian convention of the Associated Advertising 
Clubs at Toronto, be referred to in the Examiner 
advertising contracts. The Los Angeles Examiner 
was very happy to repeat its adherence to the 
code that it had helped to formulate and which 
had been accepted by the Associated Advertising 
Clubs. 


We are informed that the membership of the Asso- 
ciated Advertising Clubs did not adopt “Truth” 
as its official slogan or draw up its code of advertising 
ethics for nothing. We are told that it is determined 
that. publishers shall live up to the terms of their 
contracts. We hope so. At any rate, a string of 
newspapers which has long been enjoying a rich 
revenue derived from health poisoners, has been 
forced to go on record before the reading and shop- 
ping public and before advertising agencies and 
national advertisers. That is the important thing. 
The fact that in the editions in which his public 
declaration appeared there was also a generous spat- 
tering of indecent and fraudulent advertising, is as 
characteristic of Hearst as it is relatively unimport- 
ant. 

No one, in all probability, knows better than does 
Hearst that when the reading public persistently and 
determinedly demands something of a newspaper, 
the reading public gets it—else, pretty soon, there is 
no newspaper where a newspaper was. It was not 
so very long ago that publishers were able to make 





large sums by carrying advertisements printed in the 
exact form of news. Newspaper readers tired of this 
form of deception. They demanded that all adver- 
tisements be plainly labeled as such. The labels came. 

The road toward clean and honest advertising has 
been a rough one. Reform from the beginning, as in 
all reform, has come through aroused public feeling. 
The lying advertiser was the first to feel the pressure. 
Public demand brought new laws—laws directed 
against the manufacturer, but only partially suc- 
cessful. Today the unscrupulous publisher is sharing 
with the fraudulent advertiser the job of holding the 
unclean trenches. We venture to predict that the dis- 
honest advertisement, and particularly the vicious 
patent medicine advertisement will soon be as 
obsolete as the old deceptive “reader.” The Los 
Angeles incident is a sign of the times. 


Politics and Prosperity 


; ie country is fortunate in not having a Con- 
gress on its hands in this period of rapidly 
reviving business. Not that legislative action was 
threatened which could have discouraged any legiti- 
mate business under the sun; but a session of Con- 
gress invests the utterance of public men with a 
factitious importance through the position of the 
National Capital as a centre of news distribution. 
And unfortunately for the prospects of a return of 
prosperity, the politicians of one party were striving 
to prolong the period of business depression by mak- 
ing the most of every business disaster and multiply- 
ing the statistics of unemployment until investors 
were frightened and retrenchment became the fash- 
ion. Business men of whatever party are glad enough 
to note the signs of business activity which presage 
the long deferred business boom, but not the men 
who make politics a business and are politically on 
the wrong side of the market. They have gone short 
on the prosperity of the United States under a Demo- 
cratic administration and there will be many political 
bankrupts, who have plunged in ambitions, if the 
election year of 1916 finds the country prosperous. 


Now We Know 


a expert economists have failed, the equal 

suffrage opposition has succeeded. “Why eight 
million women work?” is no longer a problem. They 
work in order “that they may continue to indulge 
themselves and their husbands in luxuries impossible 
to have when there is only one bread-winner in the 
family.” Mrs. John Martin has said so. 

By the light of this revelation it is possible to see 
what an immense amount of sympathy has been 
wasted upon these eight millions of toiling women. 
We have been thinking that it was to earn a living 
that they scrubbed floors, tended machines, sweated 
in fields, and drudged in factory, mill, store and can- 
ning shed—and all the while it was luxuries that they 
were after. 

And when Mrs. Martin takes “the old view,” and 
insists that “it is a man’s business to support his 
family, and a woman’s business to make her home,” 
what an indictment she brings against the Census 
Bureau. This benighted department, it may be re- 
membered, has estimated that 75 per cent of the male 
wage earners in the United States receive less than 
$600 a year, which falls $150 short of the amount 
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fixed by experts as an “existence wage” for a family. 
By what right does a mere federal body intrude its 
figures between men and their business of supporting 
a family? 

Nor are these thoughts the sole contribution of 
Mrs. Martin to the task of clarification and solution. 
She repudiates the suggestion that women might pre- 
vent war if possessed of political power: 


On the contrary, they are largely responsible for 
war. The psychological causes of war are hatred 
and fear.. Men furnish the hatred, women the 
fear. In other words, men go to war because 
women are seared. You know how the Ger- 
mans idolize their women. I have no doubt that 
played a large part in the present war. 


It is almost to be wished that equal suffrage could 
be delayed in order that opposition might remain to 
help us with its clear, bright thought. 


Gussie Gardner’s Dinner 


| Be us hope that the dinner to the Reserve Army 

of the United States is his last bid-for notoriety 
in connection with the national defense. The subject 
calls for serious treatment. Senator Lodge’s son-in- 
law has nothing of value to contribute. He is in the 
way. One of the “revelations” of governmental policy 
made at the dinner gave additional cause for grati- 
tude that the President has a chance to work out 
difficult foreign problems without the interference 
of Hobsons and Gardners. During a recess of Con- 
gress they are innocuous. While a speech by either 
in Congress is duly noticed by the Washington re- 
porters, an interview in Alabama or in Massachu- 
setts does not have enough news-value to carry it past 
the local drug store corner. It is in the public in- 
terest that the problem of our national defense be left 
to experts and straight thinkers. 


Our Muzzled Fighters 


HHOSE ancient and decrepit news-column nuis- 
ances of the breed of “a high army authority 
whose identity cannot be divulged” are particularly 
conspicuous during these days of intense interest in 
subjects touching national defense. Why not let 
down the bars? The first noticeable effect of the 
publication of a daily paper in a town is the sub- 
sidence of the professional gossip. Just so, the ex- 
tension of the right of army and navy officers to 
publicly state their views would put an end to a lot 
of irresponsible and harmful rumor. Doubtless there 
is good reason for restraining too free criticism of 
superior officers and of the administration. But now 
any subordinate officer can talk in the privacy of 
his club and at once be exploited in the press as a 
mysterious “high authority.” Nor is there any gos- 
sip about the Army and Navy departments too silly 
eventually to find its way into print. With certain 
necessary reservations covering military and naval 
secrets, we wonder if it would not be a good thing 
for the country, to take off the muzzles and thereby 
put upon our professional fighters the same burden of 
responsibility as rests upon other public men who 
allow themselves to talk for publication. With offi- 
cers free to talk, there would be little news value in 
the anonymous interview. Also there would be fewer 
officers talking and a more intelligent and author- 
itative discussion of military and naval problems. 








You Can’t Figure It 


NCERTAINTY makes baseball. If the hap- 

penings of this spring are any criterion, then the 
season of 1915 should prove a most extraordinary 
one. Two weeks after the season started, Manager 
McGraw of the New York Giants and Connie Mack 
of the Philadelphia Athletics, instead of having their 
teams well up to the front in the race were managing 
tail-enders. Marquard, far-famed pitcher of the 
New York Giants, was declared all-in by most of 
the critics at the close of last season. He made his 
1915 debut by pitching a no-hit game against Brook- 
lyn. The Philadelphia team of the National league, 
a mere skeleton of the great club of a few years ago, 
managed by a former player with little managerial 
experience upset the dope by winning eight straight 
games. On the other hand, the Boston Braves, who 
were picked to make a flying start, found the op- 
position far stronger than anticipated—though no 
doubt the injury to Captain Johnny Evers in one of 
the first games has had much to do with his team’s 
erratic showing. The much touted pitching staff of 
the Boston Americans, a team selected by many to 
win the pennant, because of strength in the box, has 
failed as yet to deliver. The team has actually suf- 
fered from poor pitching. Before these lines are 
printed these upsets will probably be upset, but that 
only makes the fascination of it. 


The Passing of Wallack’s 


|» THE process by which New York is torn down 

that it may be built higher all the old theatres 
have disappeared. Usually there is but little regret. 
Few of them have any associations and most of them 
fall upon evil days before their doors are finally 
closed. But below 34th street there were two theatres 
named for men who stood for things in the American 
theatre. Daly’s still stands. Perhaps it will be 
opened occasionally in the future as it has been in 
the past year or two—the last time it was to shelter 
burlesque companies. Across Broadway is where 
Wallack’s stood. It was never the most comfortable 
of theatres. It was never architecturally beautiful. 
But for thirty-three years it maintained a high 
standard. In its very last season and to the day of its 
close it housed Granville Barker, Lillah McCarthy, 
and their repertoire of Shakespeare and Shaw. On 
another page there is printed an epilogue by Oliver 
Herford that was read by Rose Coghlan on the night 
of May first—the last night of the theatre that Lester 
Wallack built. 


The Sixty-Year-Olds 


O TO any Y. M. C. A. pool of a late winter 

afternoon, and there you see him, the man who 
honors his health. He stands on the white marble 
slab and thrusts off into the cool green water. His 
body cuts its way under the surface for the full forty 
feet of length, till the tips of his fingers touch the 
further wall. Then he rolls over on his side, and be- 
gins the slow curving glide of the Trudgeon. No 
splashing, no hurry, no delay, just a steady soft 
weaving of arm and leg motion. So, with that 20 
minutes a day of pleasant effort, he has held himself 
clean and erect against decay. He is still young 
and his contemporaries are tired old men. 





























In a Submarine 


By OLIVER MADOX HUEFFER 


T is very easy for the landsman to realize for him- 
self exactly what it feels like to voyage in that bogey 
of the seas, the submarine. He has only to pay his 

nickel and adventure in that more dangerous con- 
traption, the New York subway. In the submarine, it 
is true you are less crowded, but you have the same 
unpleasant sensation of being shut in, imprisoned, so 
that you cannot get out except by the ability of certain 
men who you are inclined to think know little more 
about it than you do yourself. In both you have the 
sensation of being surrounded by all kinds of intricate 
machinery you do not understand and which is all the 
more alarming that you can see very little of it. In 
both you have the feeling of lack of air and an omni- 
presence of smells unfamiliar. There the submarine 
has the advantage, for the smell is innoxious, more or 
less that of plain lubricating oil with a faint suggestion 
of ammonia; at least you are spared that of humanity— 
dirty humanity, for in a submarine, I care not of what 
navy, everyone is 
scrupulously clean 
and in the sub- 
way everyone is 
not, very far from 
it. Also you have 
plenty of fresh air 
in the Z 142, even 
granted that it 
came out of a bot- 
tle, many bottles. 
On the other hand 
you have no rails. 
Your subway driv- 
er may know lit- 
tle of where he is 
going—at least the 
rails will take him 
—and you there. 
To me, quite the 
most poignant dis- 
ability of the Z 142, 
on the occasion that 
very much against 
my will—thank goodness my pride held fast—I formed 
part of her complement—was that no one had any very 
particular knowledge of where they were going—or so 
it seemed to me. It is true that with the fascinating 
cocksureness of the very young naval officer—(youth 
and submarines seem to go together, in the British navy 
at anyrate)—the Haroun al Raschid of the moment 
would not admit it. He would not admit any defect 
in his periscope either. Now to use a periscope is 
rather like surveying the world through a_hollowed- 
out stick of asparagus. 

I am told that in the latest models—especially in the 
sea-monsters which the Germans are at present sending 
out on their little piratical attacks on neutral merchant- 
men they have new and improved periscopes with four 
or more separate sets of lenses, through which you can 
see all around you and above and below—as easily al- 
most as though you were on the quarter-deck of a bat- 
tleship. In may be so, personally I do not believe it. 
No doubt you could see more of the world through four 
asparagus stalks than through one—but not, I think, 
all that you could wish—even on a very clear day with, 
the water like a mill-pond. And it is very seldom like 
a mill-pond in the English channel or the Irish sea in 
February—and when it isn’t, all you can see are tower- 
ing green-blue-white cushions rising up and down on 
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Central control compartment of a submarine 


all sides, with perhaps one glimpse in a hundred of 
something, perhaps a black hull, perhaps a white winged 
bird, perhaps a pink-grey cloud and none of them at 
all steady. For it is after all only a reflection at best— 
just the same principle as the old-fashioned camera 
obscura that used to stand on the beach at sea-side re- 
sorts in the days when I was a child. You went into a 
little booth and you saw the whole of the promenade 
or the boardwalk with people walking about it, back- 
ways up, on a white table in the middle of the booth. 
There used to be one at Folkestone until a very few 
years ago and very likely it is there now, unless the 
German guns have blown it out of existence, as I under- 
stand they propose to do. 

It may be because I remember that old camera 
obscura and associate all submarines with it; it may 
be because I have actually been in a submarine myself, 
but I cannot feel any great confidence in them as a 
whole, or any great belief that with a dozen or a dozen 
hundred = subma- 
rines the German 
“war zone” can 
ever be anything 
more than a gi- 
gantic bluff. For 
one thing there is 
the question of 
sight, for another 
the question of 
sighting. That is 
the first thing that 
strikes you, un- 
favorably when you 
are first shown 
round below. The 
submarine is her 
own — gunbarrel. 
Her torpedo-tubes 
are not only in her; 
they are actually 
part of her. The 
Z 142 had four of 
them, two in front 
and two behind. When she wanted to torpedo anything 
she had to be trained upon it, exactly as a gunner trains 
a gun and with currents and waves about that is not at 
all easy—especially if the mark refuses to keep still, as it 
does if it is an enemy destroyer or battleship. Worse still 
the submarine has to come to the surface, or just below 
it, if she wishes to take aim at all—and it is only a 
question of putting the proper angle on your gun-fire to 
put as many shells through her as the enemy can fire 
off in the three minutes or so that it takes to sink her. 
Everybody knows that if you fire a bullet along the 
surface of the water at an obtuse angle it will not pen- 
etrate it—but your modern seaman-gunner knows all 
about these angles and your modern gun-platform is 
sufficiently high above the water and Z 142 has to be 
uncommonly nippy if she wants to come near enough to 
launch a torpedo and escape with a whole skin. Of 
course it is safe enough to attack merchant-ships—es- 
pecially those sailing under neutral flags and unarmed, 
but that seems lacking in actual heroism—and will only 
annoy the enemy until he arranges that merchantmen 
shall sail in convoys, under the protection of fast war- 
vessels, as was done in the old Napoleonic wars. 

In boyhood’s days—when I was a diligent reader of 
Jules Verne’s Twenty Thousand Leagues Under the Sea, 
I formed the opinion that a submarine would have one 
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great advantage over the ordinary ship—that it would 
neither roll nor pitch. I do not know how it may have 
been with Captain Nemo’s Nautilus, but I can personally 
testify that the modern submarine does roll and pitch 
and veer and yaw to an extent sufficiently nauseating 
to the landsman. Also, if he is at all subject to claus- 
trophobia or the fear of being shut up in confined 
spaces his seasickness is intensified by abject terror. 
It is purely fanciful of course, for there is no darkness 
or dread mystery about the submerging of the Z 142. 
There are three degrees of her submergence. Either 
she floats contentedly on the surface, like any ordinary 
vessel, except that she is whale-shaped; or she is awash, 
which means that all except her superstructure is be- 
low the surface; or finally she 
is altogether submerged. Curi- = 
ously enough—to the landlub- gt: 
ber’s ear—it is more diffi- 
cult to sink her than to 
keeps her afloat. If 
anything goes 
wrong with her 
complicated ma- 
chinery, for in- 
stance, she rises to 
the surface—which 
is consoling enough 
in times of peace. 
You submerge her 
by means of her 
rudders, if she is 
going fast enough. 
That is to say she has two 
rudders—the latest models 
may have a dozen for all I know 
—which act upwards and down- 
wards, and by their resistance 
to the water pressure guide her 
up or down on exactly the same principle as does the 
sideways rudder of an ordinary ship. Also she has 
water-chambers which you can fill or empty by the 
use of compressed air—and 
which, filled or empty, increase 
or decrease her specific gravity. 
I am told that on the big 
ocean-going submarines of 
the latest models 
the crew are as 
comfortably pro- 
vided for as on any 
battleship, with 
dormitories and 
dining rooms and 
for all I know tiled 
bathrooms. In the 
Z 142 there were 
none of these 
things. For one 
thing she was not 
supposed to go any great 
distance or to be out of 
sight of land for any consid- 
erable time. And in the mean- 
time you pigged it, rather con- 
siderably. I think it was 
perhaps the very picnicky suggestion that prevented 
at least one landsman from being frightened. We 
lunched, four of us, I remember on tongue sand- 
wiches and port wine—rather good port wine. We 
lunched at a sort of ledge, that was really a staircase 
and we held our glasses between our knees and we had 
no plates. It tasted very good and I lost all my fears 
of being drowned or poisoned or asphyxiated—asphyxia 
from chlorine vapor was I remember my especial bogey, 
because someone had told me or I had read somewhere 
that in someway if sea water comes into contact with 



















Forward, showing torpedo tubes and batteries 











over electric motors 


Aft, looking forward 


electricity it generates chlorine and you die. And I 
knew that we had I forget how many electrical ma- 
chines on board and there was quite a lot of seawater 
enly a few inches away. 

I believe there were hammocks on board, although, 
as mine was only a day-trip I never saw them, but 
there was no particular place to hang them. Although, 
curiously enough there was even on the Z 142 plenty of 
room. There indeed was the strongest resemblance to 
a subway car. The machinery was all hidden away in 
the completest fashion. If you wanted to see the ma- 
chinery that worked the compressed air that fired the 
torpedoes or filled the water tanks you had to lift up 
little steel hatchways in the decks; the dynamos.were 

neatly fenced away so that you 
did not know they were dyna- 
mos until somebody told you so. 
Certainly there were a 
many mysterious 
pipes zigzagging 
along the sides— 
like veins in the 
stomach of Jonah’s 
whale—but they 
were all so neatly 
painted and packed 
that they suggest- 
ed littl And 
everything was so 
amazingly clean— 
wherein it certainly 
differed from the 
subway—everything was 
painted and polished and 
polished and painted again— 
the very cheeks of the A. B.’s 
shone like apples after the 
street-vendor has—well, we 
need not go into that any further at present. 

Actually everything about the Z 142 was exactly what 
you did not expect. The air was not stuffy; there was no 
darkness—the electric lights were 
infinite, there was no confusion. 
You realized that if the cherry- 
cheeked person who repre- 

sented Providence pressed 
. the wrong button, 
in the intervals of 
munching sand- 
wiches or turned 
the wrong tap 
when he had fin- 
ished his glass of 
port, you and he 
and the whole 
ship’s company 
would all go to 
kingdom come to- 
gether there and 
then. You knew it, but it 
was impossible to realize 
that he could make a mistake— 
as difficult as to realize that the 
driver of a street car could throw 
his charge off the rails without 
meaning to. And after a very little familiarity you 
began to feel a chilling sense of disappointment. We 
have heard so much of submarines, of their wonder 
and especially of their danger. It was impossible to 
realize either after an hour or so. And worse still, you 
began to doubt if they were deadly after all. 

We were in the Irish channel and the sea was choppy 
and the day was gray—and I believe that all the mer- 
cantile fleets of all the neutral nations could have played 
tag with us—so long as we were submerged—without 
our knowing anything about it. Of course, when she 
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was running awash things were different and it is true 
enough that even so she presented a very much less 
conspicuous eye-point than the smallest of fishing 
boats. But—given only a destroyer and a man at the 
look-out who knew enough to keep his eyes open—and 
I could see no chance of doing any damage—without 
getting worse in return. The Z 142 dates from three 
years since. No doubt vast improvements have been 
made since; confessedly they have in the way of ocean- 
going possibilities and length of submergence—but—— 
In calm weather the case is even worse from the sub- 
marine’s point of view. Her speed today is enormously 
increased. One of the German U’s could run round 
and round the Z 142—but if she did, even submerged, 
her periscope mast would make a wake almost as prom- 
inent as that of an ocean liner. I had the chance of 
judging that for myself, shortly after the beginning of 
the present war when the channel steamer in which I 
crossed from Boulogne to Folkestone ran for a time 
close beside a submarine that was running submerged; 
it was a Britisher, fortunately for us. It was not run- 
ning particularly fast, but the weather was fine and the 
water oily and if the look out of any destroyer within 
three miles had not marked that periscope wake down 





Funerals 


By NEITH BOYCE 


HE old man across the street had finally died. For 
T months he had been sitting about on the porch, 
in a specially-constructed chair, a huge unwieldy 
mass, for he was more than three hundred pounds weight. 
Then he had taken to his bed. And now there were 
black streamers on the door-bell, the shades were drawn 
,own, and people all dressed in black were going up the 
steps of the little house. The hearse with black curtains 
and tufts waited before the door with its attendant car- 
riages. The mournful sound of hymn-singing and the 
low drone of the minister’s voice came from the house. 
Then after a solemn pause they brought out the black 
coffin covered with flowers—six men bent under its 
burden. The family followed, with handkerchiefs to 
their eyes. 

We had sent our three children, aged from four to 
seven, away for the day. We thought that children 
ought not be forced to see the dreary paraphernalia with 
which we surround the dead. Their young spirits, we 
felt, would be puzzled and frightened by all this gloomy 
mystery . . . Not that we had tried to keep from 
them the fact of death, like the girl in Hawthorne’s 
story—no, but children live so much in the visual world, 
and no one knows how many dark phantoms may be 
conjured up in a childish mind by the sight of a dead 
face, or even of a coffin ina hearse . . . And then, 
they would ask a million questions which we couldn't 
answer. Such as: “Why do people die? What does it 
feel like to die? Where do you go when you die? What 
is a soul?” . . . Oh, we knew those questions! 

So they went to lunch with an aunt and afterwards 
to a park containing merry-go-rounds and animals and 
lemonade-booths, and came home radiant at sundown. 
Then everything was over and the black crape was gone 
from the door across the street and the shades were up. 
The children had their supper and went to bed, and 
asked no questions. We congratulated ourselves. 

But the next morning they went out to play as usual 
with the neighbors’ children, who had not been sent 
‘away for the day; but who on the contrary had been 
leaning over fences or crowding the side-walk, missing 
no detail of the ceremony. 


with half an eye he would not have been worth his 
rations. 

I cannot profess to pose as an expert on the matter 
and I have but the one experience of the inner life of 
the modern Behemoth, but from what I have seen I - 
cannot understand all the fuss that has been made over 
the “war zone” proposition or that the Kaiser’s threats 
against neutral shipping can be meant as anything more 
than a gigantic bluff. No doubt a number of small, 
slow coasting vessels will be sacrificed, simply because 
they have not force enough to defend themselves or speed 
tc get out of the way, but that any boat capable of 
making twenty knots or carrying any armament more 
formidable than a rook rifle can be destroyed except by 
accident, I simply cannot believe. Of course the blessed 
word accident covers a good deal. If the “unterseeboot” 
happens to rise at the appropriate time and happens to 
be pointed in the right direction and happens to fire 
a torpedo at the right moment, no doubt she could sink 
the biggest super-dreadnough that ever ruled the 
seas. But even if she did and sunk her huge enemy, 
if she herself escaped the dreadnought captain ought to 
be hanged first and tried afterwards for neglect of 
duty. 


In the middle of the morning we heard melancholy 
sounds issuing from the summer house at the end of our 
yard. The sounds seemed to be intended for singing, 
but they were in various keys and tunes—all mournful 
however. They continued for some time, then we heard 
the bass voice of our eldest son impressively pronouncing 
something that sounded like a speech, but at that dis- 
tance the words couldn’t be made out. . . 

Moved by curiosity we strolled toward the summer- 
house and met the children coming out. First came a ff 
group of tiny ones, all with handkerchiefs to their eyes. 
Then six of the older ones, bearing on their shoulders 
a board on which reposed a pasteboard box covered with 
flowers. These six stepped very slowly and pretended 
to be staggering slightly under their load. In the path 
by the summerhouse a “pushmobile” was drawn up, 
covered with a black skirt (borrowed from the cook, we 
perceived). The six children carefully lowered the board 
and slid the box on to the pushmobile. At this point 
we asked, unnecessarily: 

“What on earth are you doing?” 

Our eldest replied, with some annoyance at having 
the solemnity of the affair disturbed: 

“We're having a funeral. We’ve got a dead mouse in 
that box, and we're going to bury it.” 

The play went on. The flowers were carefully heaped 
up on the box, the mourners sobbed in concert, and the 
pushmobile was slowly propelled along the path, all the 
way around the yard, and then into a secluded corner 
behind some bushes. 

We returned to the house, pondering . . . A 
quarter of an hour later the children were madly tear- 
ing all over the yard in a game of hide and seek. 
That afternoon, wandering about the garden, we in- 
spected the corner behind the bushes. In the middle of 
it was a mound of fresh earth, covered with the flowers, 
now faded by the hot sun. At the head of the mound 
was a cross made of two small pieces of wood nailed 
together. At the foot of the mound was another small 
piece of wood, and on each side, from the head to 
the foot, a row of empty beer-bottles glittered in the 
mm. .. 
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HEY say that the first time Richard 

W. Thompson risked his Indiana 

neck on a warship after President 
Hayes appointed him Secretary of the 
Navy, he observed officers and men pil- 
ing out on deck from below; and looking 
down a hatchway exclaimed in blank 
amazement: 

“Gosh! These darned ships are hol- 
low!” 

Dick Thompson's naive astonishment 
at the discovery of yet other things un- 
suspected about ships, was a source of 
never-failing delight both to his sub- 
ordinates and to his colleagues in the 
Cabinet. And when Thompson discon- 
tinued his nautical education, he was suc- 
ceeded temporarily by the Secretary of 
War, who hailed from the great mari- 
time state of Minnesota, while Hayes 
was looking up another barnacle-covered 
old mariner named Nathan Goff, from 
the surf-beaten coasts of West Virginia. 

Those who are joshing Josephus Dan- 
iels upon the fact that he hails from 
North Carolina, seemingly with intent to 
infer from that circumstance some 
peculiar unfitness for his job, appear un- 
aware of the fact that North Carolina 
has furnished more Secretaries of the 
Navy than any other state, except Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Nor is it any better to pretend that 
preliminary knowledge of naval matters 
has ever been accounted important. 
Only one Secretary was a naval officer— 
Captain Lewis Warrington, U. S. N., 
who occupied the secretaryship twice 
ad interim. And William Jones, a ship- 
owner, of Pennsylvania, who served for 
two months in 1813, in early life had 
been a lieutenant in the navy. 





Gideon Welles, of Connecticut, whose 
continuous service of eight years 
throughout the administrations of Lin- 
coln and Johnson is the record for dura- 
tion, had in former years been at the 
head of a bureau in the Department. 
The only other men in all the history 

of the Department who came to the 

office with any knowledge whatever of 

its business, seem to have been the chief 
clerks who from time to time “sat in” 
while the politicians squabbled over the 
vacancies, and one single Assistant Sec- 
retary promoted after three years as 
such—Truman H. Newberry, of Michi- 
gan, whom Roosevelt appointed in De- 
cember, 1908, to serve for the three 
months’ tag-end of his Administration. 

These more or less distinguished ex- 
ceptions, with a very few others chosen 
for notable literary, business or execu- 
tive attainments, barely interrupt an 
unbroken succession of politicians. 
Even George Bancroft, the historian, 
was appointed chiefly because in the 
National Convention he had delivered 
for Polk the votes of Massachusetts and 
New Hampshire; Dobbin, of North Car- 
olina, won his secretaryship by domin- 
ating the National Convention and 
himself placing Franklin Pierce in nomi- 
nation. 

It is of the very genius of our Govern- 
ment that those who control the opera- 
tions of army and navy especially shall 
be civilians, with the particular and 
premeditated function of checking the 
self-perpetuating and_ self-magnifying 
machines of professional soldiers and 
sailors; of curbing that never-failing 
tendency of miliiarist professionals to ex- 
aggerate the importance of their trade 
and to entice the people into vast ex- 
penditures and warlike preparations 
which on the one hand constantly tempt 
to threatening demeanor toward other 
nations and on the other lead inevitably 
toward a military domination of the 
people. 

Now, a Secretary of the Navy, or any 
other Cabinet officer, fit or unfit, can be 
popular and “successful” in the eyes and 
with the aid of his subordinates and the 
output of information inspired by them, 
if he will play their game, or better 
still, keep his hands off while they play 
it. If he will only content himself with 


Much Ado 
About 


Daniels 


By JOHN PALMER GAVIT 


the glory of the job, accept their sug- 
gestions amiably, sign without undue 
curiosity the papers that they put before 
him, and work generally in harmony 
with the aims and interests of those who 
were there before he came and will be 
there after he is gone—in short, if he 
will “mind his own business” and not 
“meddle” in matters too abstruse for the 
layman—he will be in high favor not 
only with the insiders, but with the out- 
siders whose access to the public trough 
depends upon weak, complaisant or cor- 
rupt official tolerance or connivance. 

‘Way back in Polk’s day, Secretary 
Bancroft made himself exceedingly un- 
popular with the navy department ma- 
chine by “meddling,” by getting ac- 
quainted with matters too high for him; 
by attempting to introduce measures of 
efficiency, economy, and improve man- 
agement generally. He brought down 
upon his head very much the same kind 
of a torrent of abuse and misrepresenta- 
tion as that pouring out now upon the 
present incumbent. 

When, in March, 1913, Josephus Dan- 
iels took his post as Secretary of the 
Navy, he knew no more about the tech- 
nical side of the Navy Department than 
a dromedary knows about hydraulic 
mining; no more, for example, than 
George von L. Meyer, or most other of 
his predecessors. He didn’t pretend to. 
He had been 4 successful business man— 
his newspaper, the Raleigh News and 
Observer, is one of the most prosperous 
and influential in the South. He has 
studied law; (most Secretaries of the 
Navy have been or have called them- 
selves lawyers) ; for two years (1893-95) 
in Cleveland’s second administration, he 
was chief clerk of the Department of the 
Interior. For twenty years he has been 
North Carolina member of the Demo- 
cratic National Committee. 

By the way, however ignorant Dan- 
iels himself may have been about the 
Navy, he has had beside him from the 
beginning, as Assistant Secretary, one 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, who has forgot- 
ten more about it than any six secre- 
taries all put together ever knew. His 
private library on naval matters is prob- 
ably the largest in existence, and the 
subject is all but a passion with him. 
Franklin Roosevelt might be a better 
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man for Secretary, but he would be no 
more popular with the Department ma- 
chine—that, however, is “another story.” 

Daniels was much ridiculed for his 
first “landlubber innovation,” substituting 
the landman’s “right” and “left” for the 
time-honored “starboard and “port’’ in 
the navy. It was done against the pro- 
test, largely sentimental, of Assistant 
Secretary Roosevelt. But it must be 
said that this was one paper that Dan- 
iels did sign without real responsibility— 
it was issued upon the specific recom- 


the eyes of both officers and men by 
wearing an officer’s uniform cap with his 
civilian dress. 

The story that he planned to require 
the officers to mess with the enlisted men 
—what of that? Nothing except that it 
was a lie, malicious and out of the whole 
cloth. The Secretary had no power to 
do any such thing, and in fact never 
thought of it for a moment. But the 
yarn fell upon receptive ears and was 
widely believed. 


There has been a great to-do about the 
request of Rear Admiral Bradley A. 
Fiske, Aide for Operations, to be relieved 
of his detail as such; as if the case were 
in some way novel. Nonsense! Rear 
Admiral Nicholson in like manner asked 
Secretary Meyer to relieve him as Chief 
of the Bureau of Navigation, because he 
found himself out of harmony with his 
chief. There was no great fuss about it— 
but then, Meyer largely played the De- 
partment game. Fiske is one of the finest 

old salts in the Navy, an inventor of 





mendation of the General Board, con- 


ability, deeply versed in naval theory 





sisting then of Rear Admirals 
Osterhaus, Vreeland and Fiske, and 
Captains Potts, Winterhalter, 
Rodgers, Hood and Shoemaker, all 
of them actual sailors, and presided 
over by the Admiral of the Navy, 
George Dewey! 

This, even had it been a crazy 
notion of Daniels’ own, might have 
been passed over; but it followed 
close upon an earlier blow, straight 
at the heart of the inside clique. 
Daniels had been hardly a fortnight 
in his chair before the appointment 
of Commander Victor Blue as Chief 
of the Bureau of Navigation, send- 
ing Andrews and Potts back to sea 
duty, served notice upon the “deck 
admirals” that their day of “nice, 
clean, easy jobs” was gone. From 
that day really dates the vendetta 
of the “insiders” upon Secretary 
Daniels. 

Next came the news that he in- 
tended to discountenance resigna- 
tions of naval officers before they 
had attained command rank; on the 
theory that the Government had 
given them their technical education 
and that it was their duty to “work 
it out” for a reasonable period of 
time. This struck directly at the 
increasingly common practice of 
shipbuilding concerns, enticing out 
of the service naval constructors 
especially, to bring to their new em- 
ployers not only high technical skill, 
but perhaps also a modicum of 
familiarity with conditions and 
methods within the Department. 

With this as a beginning the cor- 
porations doing business with the 
Government were in a fine state of 
mind toward Daniels when he began 
“meddling’’ directly with the matter 
of contracts for ammunition, armor- 
plate, structural steel and other sup- 





plies, destroying the system of con- 





and technique, and an expert in in- 

- ternational law; but as one of his 
associates put it, he “talks too 
much with his mouth.” He is given 
to plaintive lamentation about con- 
ditions which it is his business to 
help remedy. It was he to whom 
Secretary Daniels said, after hear- 
ing from him that an American fieet 
would stand no chance in action 
against that of a first-rate foreign 
power: 

“Very well, sir, if that is the way 
you feel about it, I would not care 
to put you in command of a tug- 
boat in the Navy.” 

Fiske’s sharper critics say that his 
ill-concealed belief that the Navy 
is demoralized and going to the dogs 
has grown enormously since he dis- 
covered that he was not to have the 
newly created position of Chief of 
Naval Operations. 

Whatever chance Fiske might 
have had for personal advancement 
vanished when, instead of giving to 
his chief concrete suggestions for 
legislation or other reform, he began 
spreading the tale of general 
demoralization, and went before 
Congress with his lamentations. And 
the everlasting joke upon him as an 
executive lies in the story lately 
leaking from inside the Department, 
that in the secret plans made since 
the outbreak of the war in Europe, 
for a possible conflict with a foreign 
power, lists of privately owned ships 
to be commandeered instantly for 
transports for troops and for supply 
ships and colliers were made and 
comfortably filed away by both War 
and Navy Departments, and it was 
discovered only by accident that 
both lists covered identically the 
same ships! 

This article is no whitewash of 





Josephus Daniels. His defects are 














nivance among bidders. In the 
purchase of materials for the super- 
dreadnought Arizona, which will be 
launched in June, he saved some 
$3,000,000. He increased greatly 
the productiveness of the Govern- 
ment ammunition factories, and ma- 
terially reduced the cost of output. 
Caste-snobbery has reached in the 
Navy a degree of perfection attained no- 
where else among Americans—compared 
with it the Army is democracy incar- 
nate. When Daniels began to show an 
interest in the enlisted men, and to open 
in good faith the way for them to train 
themselves for commissions, he acquired 
a new and even more deadly kind of en- 
mity among the officers. He rubbed it 
in by a tactless sort of posing; as for 
instance in one photograph where he 
stands beaming seraphically between two 
enlisted men, a hand on the shoulder of 
each. And he made himself ridiculous in 


“Fiske is one of the finest old salts in the Navy, 
an inventor of ability and an expert in inter- 
national law; but as one of his associates put it, 


he ‘talks too much with his mouth? ” 


The famous “grape-juice order” was 
hardly needed to fan the flame. When 
that came out, on July 1, last year, offi- 
cers, active and retiring, fizzed and 
fussed like a lot of old women. They 
were insulted by the inference that they 
were drunkards. And yet, as ex-Secre- 
tary Long said, it was in logical sequence 
to the order of February 3, 1899, which 
abolished the grog privileges of the en- 
listed men. The order is obeyed and 
developments with reference to the pro- 
hibition of booze have come so fast in 
these past few months that dissatisfac- 
tion with the prohibition has virtually 
died out. But the sting of the “insult” 
remains, and festers. 


patent. He is a procrastinator par 
excellence ; especially in the doing of 
disagreeable things. He is a charm- 
ing man personally, instinct with 
the Southern spirit of comradeship 
and hospitality and wants to keep 
friends with everybody. To him, as to 
Bryan, his political pattern and mentor, 
all Democrats are “deserving” Demo- 
crats. 
navy yards at the expense of Northern 
is indefensible—just as indefensible as 
the antithetical policy of his Republican 
predecessors to favor Northern yards at 
the expense of the Southern. 

Mr. Daniels does not appreciate—he 
would deny this indignantly—the neces- 
sity of close and constant drill of groups 
and units if the Navy is to be efficient 
as a fighting machine. It is not enough 
that officers and men should be highly 
educated and fully trained as individuals. 
An absolutely perfect ship, suddenly 





His effort to revive Southern- 
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‘manned with a complement of officers 


and men, each individual trained to the 
last detail, could not reach a maximum 
of efficiency until that particular ship’s 
company knew intimately not only that 
particular ship, but also each other’s per- 
sonal equation. The habitual relation 
between what A does with his right hand 
and what B does with his left in handling 
the mechanism of a particular gun is of 
the utmost consequence in these days 
when three seconds lost in passing am- 
munition or opening a breech block 
might reduce a ship’s effective gunfire 
to the point of losing a battle. Nowa- 
days, naval actions are decided in the 
first ten minutes! 

The thing that has brought all this 
storm of abuse about the devoted head 
of Josephus Daniels is simply the fact 
that he has “meddled;” first with tradi- 
tions imbedded in the sentiment, in the 


mental and moral habits of the naval 
officer’s profession; second and more 
unpardonable still, with the pecuniary 
interests of the profit-makers, breaking 
up as no secretary before him has dared 
to do, the “system” within the Depart- 
ment through which they worked. In- 
cidentally, he has been vicariously visited 
with all the contempt which the jingoes 
had for Bryan and his pacific ideas. 
They had hoped to stampede him into a 
wide-open militarist policy. Yet he is 
not a pacifist of the Bryan school at all. 

He affronted the ancient caste system 
by trying to give the enlisted man a 
“Jookin-in” and a hope for advancement, 
and by none-too-tactfully giving the im- 
pression of preferring them to the officers. 

By the “insult” of the “grape-juice 
order,” and the quickly-accepted infer- 
ence that they were drunkards, he 
further alienated the officers, and, what 


Pan’s Song 


By W. P. LAWSON 


is more to the point, turned upon him- 
self the press-agencies of the liquor in- 
terests. 

Worst of all, by cutting the ancient 
and deep-laid pipe-lines of the armament 
ring, and the sellers of things generally— 
not only of ammunition, armament and 
materials of construction, but even of 
tobacco and soft-drinks for the enlisted 
men, he became the target for all the 
vast agencies of publicity commanded by 
those interests, which, the world over, 
have worked and are working night and 
day for the fomenting of the Business of 
War. 

Take note of the bunch that is yawp- 
ing at him—the “Anything to beat Wil- 
son” crowd; the never-failing apologists 
of the interests; the most of it is sheer 
politics, and what isn’t sheer politics is 
business, sleeplessly vigilant and vindic- 
tive. 





Suffer, Love! 


Why suffer, Love? 

Why suffer more than needfully? 
The singing, swinging, twining way 

Down which we walk toward holiday 

Is full, is full of sufferers. 

Yet Pan is softly singing. 


Let’s chatter, Love, and dream, my Love; 


And sing, my Love, of suffering: 
But shatter, Love, and scatter, Love, 


The thought of that whereof we sing— 


The troublous thought of suffering: 


Let’s sing and know not what we sing— 


Let’s sing and die a-singing. 













The Sergeant 


A Worth While Repertoire 


OLLOWING the usual procedure in 
our theatre DeWolf Hopper might 
have played two or perhaps even 

three parts in the last four years. He 
might have been the comedian in a 
Broadway musical comedy, in a tango 
review or in a Viennese operatta. 

Instead he has played Bunthorne in 
Patience, Dick Deadeye, Able Seaman in 
Pinafore, Ko-Ko, Lord High Executioner 
in The Mikado, the Sergeant of Police 
in Pirates of Penzance, the Lord Chan- 
cellor in Jolanthe, the Learned Judge in 
Trial By Jury, and Jack Point in The 
Yeomen of the Guard. 

Before the present season is ended 
he may appear in The Sorcerer and 
The Gondoliers. 

Doubtless Mr. Hopper’s acting 
would improve any musical com- 
edy, tango review, or Viennese 
opera in which he appeared, but | 
every lover of what is best in the 
theatre must be grateful to Mr. 
Hopper for creating his Gilbert 
and Sullivan repertoire and _ res- 
cuing the very best English light 
operas from the ruthless hands of 
performers in summer parks and ama- 
teurs in Sunday-school rooms. 

Mr. Hopper’s is a deft-art and an art 
that knows self-effacement, as was 
proved when he chose to appear as the 
Sergeant of Police in The Pirates of 
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Stage Drift 


By KARL SCHMIDT 





batt. 


The Lord Chancellor 


Penzance but whether he is singing the 
Sergeant’s “when the enterprising burg- 
lar's not a-burgling,” or the Lord Chan- 
cellor’s (in Jolanthe) “when you're 
lying awake with a dismal headache, and 
repose is taboo’d by anxiety,” none may 
miss a single word of his song, so superior 
is his diction. When Patience was re- 
vived with a cast of stars it was found 
that most of the singers could not make 
the words travel beyond the footlights. 
In contrast Mr. Hopper’s Bunthorne 
was a marvel of enunciation. 

Wisely, these revivals are not longer 
“all star” affairs. The present company 
that is appearing with Mr. Hopper in 
New York is far: better trained for Gil- 
bert and Sullivan. To be sure the years 
that these people have played together 
has helped them to give constantly 
performances far better than a com- 
pany assembled for a few weeks could. 
It is significant that the one performer 
added to the cast for the New York 
production of The Yeomen of the Guard 
is the one singer who has trouble in 
making herself heard. No one cares if 
he misses a few or many of the words 
in the ordinary musical comedy. But 









Jack Point 








Dick Deadeye, able seaman 


this will not do with Gibert’s text. 
Of the many operas that have been 
revived, perhaps none has been better 
done than the all too rarely given The 
Yeomen of the Guard, with its beautiful, 
“I’ve a Song to Sing, O!” Mr. Hopper is 
an excellent Jack Point. Of the merit of 
his recitative there has never been any 
doubt since he first appeared in Patience. 
Jack Point is something more than a 
light opera figure and the part 
gives Mr. Hopper a better chance 

to act than Dick Deadeye 

or the Sergeant. By those in- 
terested in his work his picture of 
the family fool who loves and 
learns sorrow will always be re- 
membered. It would be difficult 

to improve upon his rendition of 
the song in which he tells Wilfred 

of the doubtful joys of being a wit. 
Though your wife ran away with a 

soldier that day, 


And took with her your trifle of money; 
Bless your heart, they don’t mind— 


they’re exceedingly kind— 


They don’t blame you—as long as you're 


funny. 
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The Slaughter of the Last Born 


By MARY ALDEN HOPKINS 


Although the law in America has looked upon voluntary regulation of birth control as a crime and has 
punished the spread of information, the subject insists on coming up, as many Americans are not will- 
ing to be kept in tutelage on a matter so freely treated in Europe. One paper was suppressed recently 
for going into the matter, and other publications have protested against the suppression of discussion 
for information. Harrrr’s WEEKLY feels that whatever the decision, full and accurate information 
about the controversy, with the arguments on both sides and the important facts in the case, is due to 
its readers. As we have already said in announcing the series, the record of Miss Hopkins seems to fit 


healthy infant (i. e. referring to 

a group of workingmen’s chil- 
dren under inspection) is less healthy at 
three months, still less healthy at a year, 
and often by the time it is old enough 
to go to school, it has developed rickets 
or lung trouble through entirely prevent- 
able causes,” says Mrs. Pember Reeves, 
in Round About a Pound a Week. 

Mrs. Reeves bases her statement on a 
Fabian study of forty-two families, hav- 
ing incomes of about five dollars a week. 
Since money goes a little farther in Eng- 
land than in America these people were 
not considered very, very poor, but sim- 
ply—poor. They were not “on the 
parish.” They lived on the five dollars 
a week, without charity, balancing pre- 
cariously on the poverty line. 

Two hundred and one births had al- 
ready occurred in the forty-two families, 
not counting miscarriages, but the fam- 
ilies were not completed. None of the 
parents knew how many more babies 
would follow. These special families 
were chosen because a baby was arriving 
in each that year and the experimenters 
wanted to see how many they could save 
by feeding the mother before birth and 
the child after birth. The experimenters 
were not afraid of pauperizing the baby 
by feeding it and refusing to consider in- 
fant mortality as a “weeding out’”’ pro- 
cess, carried on by beneficient Nature; 
they were all for keeping those babies 
alive. 

The causes of infant mortality fall 
into two general groups, though the line 
between is irregular, prenatal influences 
and influences prevailing after birth. In 
previous articles we have spoken at 
length of the prenatal causes, chiefly 
premature birth, congenital debility or 
malformation, and injuries at birth. The 
after-birth causes are chiefly diarrheal 
and respiratory diseases. They are often 
caused by lack of care, improper feeding, 
bad ventilation, and like conditions. 
Babies born weak are of course more 
susceptible to them than others. The 
experimenters hoped to head off both 
prenatal and antenatal mishaps by food 
and advice. 


COP icatth is no doubt that the 


Out of the forty-two families ex- 

pecting babies, thirty-four living 
babies were secured, eight refusing even 
a life that offered plenty of food for a 
year. One of the thirty-four was weak- 
ly, but the others were thriving. Two 
died in the first year. The experimenters 
kept thirty-two alive for a year. This 
was a triumph over the post-natal 
causes of infant mortality. If every 
child could have proper food the 


her peculiarly for the work. 


death rate would go down with a thud. 

But in a big family every child does 
not have proper food if the father is a 
working man on a medium wage. The 
more children the less food. Mrs. Pem- 
ber Reeves, watching the brothers and 
sisters of the pampered feedlings, saw 
them grow steadily sicklier. Healthy at 
birth, less healthy at three months, still 
less healthy at a year, full-blooming in- 
valids by school age! She speaks with 
special pity of the poor little ex-baby, 
the infant routed from his mother’s arms 
by the new arrival. The little ex-baby, 
having reached the crawling, fire-investi- 
gating, grabbing age, was condemned to 
sit for hours, tied into a high-chair where 
he couldn’t get into mischief. Since 
mother had no time to take him out of 
doors or to watch his movements in the 
house, there in the high-chair he must 
sit fussing and fretting and crying, with 
nothing to do but get sick. 

Out of the entire two hundred and one 
births of the forty-two families, eight 
children died at birth or soon after and 
thirty-nine later, leaving a living residue 
of one hundred and forty-four—growing 
sicklier all the time. So little result for 
so much effort. 


HE same story of sickly children is 

given by Doctor Duncan in the 

Birmingham (Eng.) health report for 
1909: 

“Many children of such parents (poor 
people) who have been of average weight 
at birth have begun to go back after the 
first month or two and at twelve months 
have been several pounds under weight. 

Everywhere conditions are the same. 
Children come pellmell into the world, 
dying at birth, dying during the first 
year, or growing like plants in a cellar. 
Seiffert estimates that the birth and 
maintenance of German babies who do 
not survive their first year cost Germany 
yearly $9,500,000. This takes no ac- 
count of how they drag the other chil- 
dren down with them. 

The optimistic view of infant mortal- 
ity as a salutary weeding out process 
breaks down when one considers the 
drain on the family of these sickly chil- 
dren. Their birth costs money and their 
death costs money and the brief life be- 
tween costs money; and there is so little 
money left for the living children. Their 
birth and death and brief life take the 
mother’s strength; and there is so little 
strength left for the living children. 


ONDITIONS are the same in Amer- 
ica as in England. Federal reports 
show it both by statistics and stories. 
Here is a typical case from a page of 


families in the federal study of infant 
mortality in Fall River, Volume 13, of 
the Woman and Child Wage-earner 
series: 

“Housework only; work continued to 
day of child’s birth; mother not strong, 
but did housework for family of eleven; 
eighteenth child, eleven living, three died 
under one year, and three died over one 
year but under four years; child had lit- 
tle vitality; died of debility at one 
month. Mother, Polish.” 

Here are two similar stories from the 
Johnstown report: 

“Mother aged thirty-eight yeats; 
twelve pregnancies in seventeen years; 
eleven live born; one miscarriage report- 
ed; three deaths the first year, viz., 
three weeks prematurity; three months 
pneumonia; three weeks unknown; 
seven children living at time of agent’s 
visit. During pregnancy resulting in 
premature birth, in a state of worry and 
excitement owing to frequent fights in 
the neighborhood. During pregnancy 
resulting in miscarriage she over-exerted 
herself doing heavy laundry work, lift- 
ing boilers, ete. Home fair. 

“Mother aged thirty years; nine preg- 
nancies in eleven years; eight live births; 
one miscarriage reported; three deaths 
in first year, viz., aged three months, 
pneumonia; aged eight months, malarial 
fever and rheumatism; and the baby 
born in 1911 weaned from the breast 
when six weeks of age, died at age of 
nine and one-half months of gastroen- 
teritis; five children alive at time of 
agent’s visit. During pregnancy result- 
ing in miscarriage two months after con- 
ception, lived on second floor and had to 
carry heavy wash up and down from 
yard.” 

What chance of breast milk and daily 
baths and skilful care had the healthy- 
born babies born to the mother of eigh- 
teen children who was doing the house- 
work for the family? What chance of 
careful nursing had the little pneumonia 
babies and the malarial fever baby? 


WE USED to believe that the chief 

cause of infant mortality was the 
mother’s working out. Now we know 
through both English and American in- 
vestigations that babies in factory towns 
die at an equal rate in the families of 
home-keeping mothers and of factory- 
working mothers. It is not that factory 
work is good for the unborn baby, but 
that scrubbing floors, lifting boilers of 
clothes, worrying, hurrying, and taking 
care of innumerable children is just as 
bad. The wash tub is as deadly as the 
weaving frame. It is not good for the 
nursing baby to have its mother leave it 
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to a care-taker, but neither is it good 
for the nursing baby to have its mother 
tired and sick from excessive home work. 
Ten brothers and sisters at home are as 
fatal to a baby’s wellfare as is the spin- 
ning jenny in the factory. Indeed the 
spinning jenny helps out on the food and 
rent, while the little brothers and sisters 
only eat and crowd. 


F IT is true, as is asserted by so many 

physicians and social investigators, 
that brothers and sisters, crowding too 
rapidly into the world, cripple and kill 
each other before birth and after birth 
starve and make away with each other, 
then we must expect a higher death rate 
among the later born children than 
among the earlier born. The younger 
children will feel the increasing stress of 
low family vitality at a tender defence- 
less age. Tables computed both in 
Europe and in America show that this 
holds. 

Dr. A. Ploetz calculating the mortal- 
ity rate of Saxony families from 26,429 


births in 5236 families, figured the death 
rate of first, second, third, etc., born 


children. The figures are higher than 
those of a similar table compiled in 
America because the infant mortality 
rate is high in Germany and also be- 
cause he omitted families having only 
one or two children. 


Order of birth Deaths per 1000 


1st-born 229 
2nd-born 204 
3d-born 212 
4th-born 232 
5th-born 263 
6th-born 289 
7th-born 331 
8th-born 332 
9th-born 361 
10th-born 413 
11th-born 514 
12th-born 597 


According to this table the mortality 
of first-born children is 229 per thou- 
sand births. First births are difficult 


and treacherous. The mortality of the 
second-born is lower, 204. From here 
the mortality steadily rises till it reaches, 
for 12th-born children, the astonishing 
rate of 597 per thousand births. The 
mortality of 12th-born children is nearly 
two and one-third times that of second- 
born children. 


THE American table is compiled from 

the 5617 children borne by 1491 
married mothers, in Johnstown, Pennsyl- 
vania. 


Order of birth Deaths per 1000 


1st and 2nd-born children 138.3 
3d and 4th-born children 143.2 
5th and 6th-born children 177.0 
7th and 8th-born children 181.5 
9th and later-born children 201.1 


Apparently the size of the family has 
much to do with the child’s chance of 
living, and apparently the earlier in the 
succession the child is born, the better 
chance of life it possesses. Death war- 
rants await the coming of the youngest 
born. 


Political Straws 


ENATOR BORAH is something of 
a philosopher. He realizes that 
the buzzing of a Presidential bee 
is unduly disturbing to the intellectuals. 
He therewith makes a declaration of 
independence to the effect that he is not 
a candidate for the Presidential nomina- 
tion, though frankly saying he would ac- 
cept the honor if it came his way; and 
thereby puts himself in a position to do 
his party a service by warning against 
its present reactionary tendencies. He 
makes it plain that the surest way to 
Republican defeat in 1916 would be the 
nomination of a reactionary. It may 
very well happen that by another year 
even the reactionaries in control of the 
Republican party will not be blinded 
enough to hope for the election of one 
of their kind as against Woodrow Wil- 
son, and the country will be fortunate 
enough to have the choice narrow down 
to one of two Progressive candidates. 


ILES POINDEXTER the junior 
Senator from the state of Washing- 

ton has announced his determination to 
seek re-nomination for the Senate on the 
Republican ticket. The re-election of 
Senator Jones has left him little choice. 
It is well to bear in mind, however, the 
distinction between the Progressive office- 
holders who now see that their only 
way to continue preferment is their re- 


Is the author of the next article in the great series “The War and America,’ 


By McGREGOR 


turn to the Republican Party, and the 
rank and file that followed Roosevelt 
away from the Republican Party in 1912, 
nearly two million of whom remained 
true to Progressive principles in the Con- 
gressional elections of 1914. The wicked 
Democrats will probably avail them- 
selves of the ammunition so kindly 
turned over to them by these Progres- 
sive leaders when they were assailing the 
Republican Party and its standpat states- 
men in 1912, stili in control of the party, 
with a bitterness of invective to which 
Democratic eloquence had rarely at- 
tained. The lines for the campaign of 
1916 are being more clearly drawn every 
day. The conflict will be between the 
two old parties, each striving to retain 
its present membership and to secure 
the voters of the former Progressive 
Party, while the Socialists may be ex- 
pected to poll a larger vote than ever 
before through the failure of the Pro- 
gressive Party to establish itself as a 
political entity. 


ILLIAM ALLEN WHITE, national 
committeeman from Kansas for the 
Progressive Party, refuses to fall in line 
with the Progressive office-seekers who 
are now playing the role of returning 
prodigal sons. He declares that the Pro- 
gressive Party will be in the field next 
year with a Presidential ticket headed by 


William Kent 


either Hiram Johnson or Victor Mur- 
dock, and that the two main planks in 
the platform will be national woman 
suffrage and national prohibition. The 
two go together. The liquor interests 
of the country are unanimously per- 
suaded that votes for women will event- 
ually mean the destruction of their busi- 
ness, and this despite the adroit effort 
to separate the two issues by suffragist 
leaders. It seems idle to hope now that 
the Democratic platform will declare for 
an amendment to the Constitution grant- 
ing suffrage to women upon ratification 
by the states. The Republican Party 
would like to carry the suffrage states 
by adopting a national suffrage plank 
except for its fear of the resentment of 
the liquor interests in larger states with 
a greater electoral vote. White predicts 
that the Progressive Party will poll two 
million votes on the two issues. If so 
it would make President Wilson’s election 
sure. The party would draw few votes 
from Southern states in spite of their 
sympathy with the prohibition cause. 
It might carry the suffrage states of the 
West; and would certainly give the Dem- 
ocratic Party a plurality by continuing 
the division of 1912. William Allen 
White is a prophet not without honor in 
his own country and the issues he names 
for his own party now may become para- 
mount issues in the next decade. 


4 


now appearing in HarpPeEr’s 


WEEKLY. California’s hard-hitting independent in Congress will discuss “THE WAR AND AMERI- 





CAN DEFENSE.” Next Week. 
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HE card repro- 
duced with this, 
you will notice 


contains two printed Pp ala agar 
words and quite a 7 
number of written 

ones. The _ written 


ones are almost en- 
tirery the names of 


queer beasts. The 

printed words are 

“Sagamore Hill” and Clemence, 
the written words are = 

in the handwriting of fron : 


Colonel Roosevelt. 


Ihe wratin ey unir for, Posey 


A Card From the River of Doubt 


By ISAAC RUSSELL 
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had a little River of 
Doubt to retreat to I 
don’t know. President 
Osborn of the Natural 
History Museum in- 
troduced Roosevelt as 
one who was going to 
tell a story “no Presi- 
dent except Thomas 
Jefferson ever had 
been able to tell be- 
fore him.’ And Roose- 
velt told a little story 
about the Osborns I 
‘ had not heard before, 


I have carried the Wee Lami 5 nt Crit nn ¥ ‘ a but whose meaning 
card around in my oo Anon wv finn y <6 oG ° aontery ; aft - will be terrifically ap- 
pocket for some weeks, he t:. ‘6. : Ann a waite parent to all who saw 
but I think it is too pan (6 tplinne Cre; (ne 6a the steel spectacle case 
good a one to let go I econsin / cn~ reer through which the bul- 
into the limbo of for- ole, , let had to pass that 
gotten manuscripts. I ann erthes (ons Sov rms ) eapgrorn wounded him at Mil- 
heard the most divert- Qn (Ler . waukee. 


ing, not to say thrill- ° 
ing sermon preached 
from the card it has 
been my lot to listen 
to in many years. 

When I first heard that Colonel Roose- 
velt was going to make the speech at 
which the River of Doubt card was his 
manuscript, I was eager to attend be- 
cause of things I had read in the 
memoirs of Thomas Jefferson. The Jef- 
ferson memoirs were to the effect that 
when the life of the President became 
troubled or a bore he would retreat from 
the politicians into an unfinished room 
of the White House. To this room he 
had brought the bones of a mammoth 
discovered in Virginia and dug out in 
parts that had never yet been fitted into 
their proper places. 

Jefferson’s recreation, it seemed, was 
1c piece together this mighty beast. And 
from it he returned fresh in soul to fight 
with the politicians. 

For some weeks before Roosevelt was 
announced to speak on vampire bats and 
armadillos, he had been giving his time 
up entirely to pol:tical stump speaking; 
and he had been beaten. 

I had known some other men of 
politics. They skulked after defeat in 
the primaries, skulked worse after the 
jolt of the elections, and are still sulky 
and skulking and quite useless to them- 
selves or anybody else. 

But the way Roosevelt came into that 
meeting at the Natural History Museum 


Conlh~ G4 ; co Gish 


was a joy to behold. He bounded in 
like a big boy just out of school for re- 
cess. He was infectious. Waves of ap- 
plause started in the rear of the packed 
assembly room and worked to the front 
and then rolled back to the rear. If he 
had been a real hero of an accomplished 
Armageddon he couldn’t have had more 
spontaneous outbursts. 

He began upon army ants that came 
in and ate all the green lining out 
of his helmet, while he slept, and car- 
ried away his socks and underclothes in 
little bites. There was a fish he caught 
and opened for dinner only to find a 
monkey reposing in its stomach, and a 
queer beast whose teeth rattled like 
castanets that had treed one of his com- 
panions for several hours. 

I doubt if anyone present had ever been 
more joyfully exhiliarated in a single 
evening. Nothing I recall at the drama 
or with music or vaudeville or fires or 
shipwrecks could compare with it. At 
most of his adventures Roosevelt chuck- 
led in the telling and the audience 
chuckled back so delighted was it to have 
a chance to hear. I heard Roosevelt re- 
peat this same talk a month or two later 
when he was doing a benefit for the un- 
employed. 

What would happen to us if we all 


He said that when 
he was a very young 
boy he went hunting 
white owls with one of 
the Osborns, now dead, 
and while running for an owl he had shot, 
a twig pulled his spectacles off. Without 
them he was so blinded he could find 
neither the owl or the way home. 

“And after that,” he said, “I decided 
to keep three or four pairs of extra 
spectacles with me—in steel cases so they 
would not break. I have had them with 
me in all my travels.” 

So after all Roosevelt’s curiosity as to 
white owls and his River of Doubt re- 
acted for the benefit of all of us on his 
politics when the gun-argument came in 
and was partially stopped by a steel 
spectacle case. 

When I asked him for his manuscript 
he smiled back that the card printed 
herewith was it, and that he didn’t want 
me to have it because he “spelled so 
abominably bad.” That was a joyful 
confession in itself. I told him not to 
mind because I had once asked Thomas 
A. Edison to name the five great events 
of 1911 and he had written out just five 
lines of copy to name them all—misspell- 
ing ten words in the five lines. I told 
him, as modestly as I could, that I too 
was a terrible speller and hoped some 
day to make a blue book for those 
thus qualified, because all good spellers 
were to me an abomination. Then he 
gave me the card. 


Ray Stannard Baker 


has written a powerful article around .the life of Frederick Winslow Taylor. 


Democracy” 


(Next week.) 


“An Aristocrat of the 


will appear in the issue of May 22. 





Anthony Comstock on Birth Control 








We Have Not Heard From This 
Frog 


Uncle Henry Kizer has put his Cali- 
fornia frog to sleep in a big pile of sand 
in his cellar. The frog wanted to retire 
earlier, but he was kept awake by giving 
him flies until the cold weather put a 
quietus on the fly business. Well-meaning 
friends tell Mr. Kizer that his frog will 
never come out alive in the spring; but 
a frog that has stood all that frog has 
gone through in the last year will be hard 
to kill. 

—The Palmyra (Mo.) Herald. 


We Still Root For Posten 


The record of six weeks in the egg 
laying contest retains J. 





bile, laugh or no laugh. Your loving 
friend. Jeff Blythe.” 
—Searcy (Tex.) News. 


The Pipe Walk 


Anton Dolce recently went to the 
Morrow store and bought what he said 
was coffee, but there is a suspicion that 
it was “corneake.” It takes a baby about 
18 months to walk; if you smoke “corn- 
cake” your pipe will walk in 24 hours. 

—The Lusk (Wyom.) Herald. 


A Change Without a Difference 


Rev. Kerr, of Welland, and C. T. Ben- 
nett, B. A., of Port Colborne, will ex- 
change pulpits next Sabbath morning. 
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Tired of Hel-Raisin 


Trespasers will be persekuted to the 
full exten of 2 mean mungrel dogs wich 
aint never been overly soshhibil with 
strangers and 1 double barl shot gun 
which aint Loaded. with no soft pillars. 
Im tired of this hel-raisin on my prop- 
erty. 

—Sign on a farm near 
Salem (N. J.) 


There Is No Devil In His Home 


Michael DeWald wants it distinctly 
understood that he never told Conrad 
Ingleman the story regarding “killing 
the devil,” as printed recently in the En- 
terprise. Mr. DeWald adds that the 
devil doesn’t hang around 





A. Gamewell at the head 
of the list with H. C. Tal- 


Waking Him Up 


his home, and that he is 
not as familiar with him 





mage a close second and 
A. M. Posten third. C. 
O. Duncan and Dr. Dick- 
son failed to make a re- 
port for the sixth week in 
time for publication this 
week. 
—Atlantic Highlands (N. 
J.) Monmouth Press. 


Nothing Doing at All 


All that prevents a 
trade on the proposed 
basis is the fact that I do 
not want a gun, and the 
other fact that I wouldn’t 
buy one that way if I did 
want one. If I had a gun 
I would trade it for a dog, 
then borrow it long 
enough to shoot the dog. 
—Sawyer (Kans.) News.’ 


Perils of a Postmaster 


Tuesday while Post- 
master A. D. Foote was 
packing a number of mail 
bags (which had _ con- 
tained Mail Order House Catalogues) 
into a bundle ready for shipment he dis- 
covered a large tarantler among them. 
He got a glass and proceeded to capture 
him who was a tame one for that specia 
of spider. They have him now on ex- 
hibition in the front window. 

—Tonnogomny (Ohio) 
Times. 


A Lover’s Plaint 


We found a letter the other day that 
went something like this: “Dear old gal: 
The reason I didn’t laugh when you 
laughed at me in the postoffice yesterday 
was because I have a bile on my face 
and can’t laugh. If I laugh shell burst. 
But I love you just the same, bile or no 
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St. Joseph (Mo.) News-Press. 


Evening services will be hell in their re- 
spective churches as usual. 


—Wyland (Ont.) Telegraph. 


Hostess an Appetizer 


The Ladies’ Aid met at the home of 
Mrs. John Snyder. When dinner was 
ready they all clustered around the table 
and each one had a successful appetite, 
it being the first time the aid had met 
with Mrs. Snyder. 

—Burr Oak (Mich.) Acorn. 


A Doubtful Accomplishment 


It is said that Earl Davis has a little 
girl fourteen years old who can spell 
the socks off anything in the township. 

—The Corwaverly (Ohio) Watchman. 


as Conrad might be. 
—The Au Gres (Mich.) 
Enterprise. 


Reciprocity 


The George E. Cod- 
dington’s entertained at 
tea Sunday evening, the 
Prof. Hawley Clarke’s, 
and they all together en- 
tertained themselves with 
an evening of music, all 
being musicians. 

—The Morrow (Ohio.) 

Mirror. 


Sweet Silence 


Mrs. Linda Lockwood 
entertained the Silent Ten 
at her home on Tuesday 
/ evening with a taffy pull. 
—The Traverse City 


The Rag Rush 


Harry Settles was in 
such haste to catch No. 











(Mich.) Record. | 


14 Wednesday morning that he grabbed 


the wrong suit case and carried a lot of 
his mother’s carpet rags to the county 
metropolis. 


—The Burchard (Neb.) Times. 


A Temperance Tar 


BACK ON JOB—Max Souzer, of the 
Grand Rapids Navy recruiting station, 


returned to this city last night to assume | 


his duties here. 


—Grand Rapids (Mich.) Herald. | 


Zero in Entertainment 


Merle Maystead and Elizabeth Mock 
are entertaining the mumps. 
—The Burr Oak (Mich.) Acorn. 
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Pen and 


HE Play is done, and with it another page 

Of History is turned. Upon this stage 

The voice of dark Melpomene that thrilled 
Our souls, and Thalia’s sprightly tones that filled 
Our hearts with mirth, are now forever stilled. 
Tomorrow there will be the clash and clang 
Of pick and shovel, and the alien gang 
Of chartered Vandals who with drill and blast 
Will shatter one more relic of the past. 
And as the weeks go by, will rise and rise 
A Titan monster stretching to the skies 
Its hand of steel and stone as tho’ to pluck 
The beard of Jove, or Juno’s chin to chuck 
And the dull passer, pausing on his way 
To Terpsichorean Travesties will say, 
Exulting, in the language of the clown, 
“Another skyscraper! New York’s some town!” 
Yet tho’ by measured cubits it outspan 
The Woolworth tower, or Metropolitan 
Or shame the Singer Building’s crown of gilt, 
"Twill never reach the heights Elysian 
Won by this house that Lester Wallack built. 
Know then although these walls be swept away, 
Where Thalia and Melpomene held sway, 
And Commerce sit enthronéd in their stead, 
The spirit of Lester Wallack is not dead. 
There are today a kindred few who fight 
To keep the sacred flame of art alight, 
That flickers feebly mid the fumes obscene 
From brazen altars, rear’d by hands unclean— 
Iscariots of the Drama, that profess 
To love the Truth, but love the Goddess less 
For her pure beauty than her nakedness! 


“Tut! tut!” I hear you say “Have you no tact! 
We came to feast on Fancy—not on Fact. 

Is this an Epilogue, or is it a Tract?” 

Dear friends, the fault is mine. I should have known 
That while a First Night Audience may groan 
And gnash its teeth, ’tis quite the other way 
On a Last Night—then everyone is gay, 
Greeting the flattest joke with noisy cheers 
And laughing hugely—to keep back the tears. 
So let us place on serious thoughts a ban 

And strive to be as cheerful as we can. 

Ah me! Some tell us that departed men 

Come back in ghostly shape to earth again. 
It may be so; one thing is certain, quite, 

If there be ghosts, then ghosts are here tonight. 
Draw closer friends—closer in spirit I mean, 
And in the mind’s eye peer behind the scene, 
Behind the ancient curtain, drawn by gray 
Old Time, betwixt today and yesterday. 

Even as I speak, there seems to come between 
My eyes and you a phantom picture screen, 








By OLIVER HERFORD 


Inklings 


THE PASSING OF WALLACK’S 





An epilogue spoken by Miss Rose Coghlan 
ot at the closing of Wallack’s Theatre, 
May 1, 1915 


A tapestry of woven memory 
Wrought in the loom of time, and I can see 
Another audience sitting in your places, 
And yet not wholly other; there are faces 
Among the ones I look upon tonight 
Whose eyes send back to mine the answering light 
Of Memory’s masonry—by which I know 
That other audience of years ago. 
Just three and thirty years ago these walls 
Echoed with eloquence and curtain calls 
With lusty cheers and ladies’ laughter light 
For it was Lester Wallack’s opening night. 
Then Lester Wallack in his house was King, 
His graceful genius breathed through everything. 
To serve him was a privilege, and we 
Who loved him, here salute his memory. 
We played “A School for Scandal”’—we, I say— 
Gilbert, Tearle, Elton, Leeson, Holliday, 
Edwards, Pope, Taylor, Pearson, Floyd and Eyre— 
Edwin, Gwinette, Kerr, Elliott, Sinclair, 
Boniface, Ponisi, and one more, I forget — 
Oh yes! Rose Coghlan—(we have never met). 
Who can forget John Gilbert’s voice and mien 
And splendid acting in the “Quarrel” scene. 
He really was Sir Peter—as for me 
I had my hands full acting’Lady T. 
How I remember on the opening night 
In this same dress, standing just out of sight, 
There in the wings, in trepidation blue 
Waiting my entrance— 

(A voice) 

Lady Teazle! 

“Heavens, ’tis my cue”— 

(Voice) ' 

Lady Teazle! Lady Teazle! “I'll not bear it.” 
“Sir Peter! Sir Peter! You may bear it or not, as 
you think fit, but I ought to have my own way in 
everything—and what’s more, I will, too.” 








What am I thinking of? There’s no one there! 

I must have fancied it. Yet I could swear 

It was John Gilbert’s voice; it rang so true. 

It went right through me. Did yow hear it, too? 
Ah, now I know! How like John Gilbert’s tact! 
He always loved to do a kindly act. 

He meant it in a friendly way to jog 

My mind and tell me that an Epilogue 

Must not go on forever. Well, he’s right! 

I’ll take the friendly hint and say good night. 


Just one word more, dear people, as you go 
Again into the clamor and the glow 

Of Broadway, pause for one last look upon 
This Honored House; tomorrow it will be gone. 
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Panama-Pacific Exposition. 
HERE was a time when one could 
localize form in golf. I fear that 
time is past and that henceforth it 
will be the man, not the environment, 
that makes the champion, not forgetting, 
however, the factor of propinquity to a 
good course in vouth, when golf style is 
“aborning.” To be sure the same course 
has something to do with the making of 
a man’s golfing form, unless he is wise 
enough to do a little traveling. A course 
that emphasizes the use of the irons will 
naturally develop a man’s iron play, and 
the same is true of the woods, but most 
of the best courses today call for an all- 
round type of play that for lack of a bet- 
ter term may be called sound golf—a 
type that forms the background for in- 
dividual excellences, faults and idiosyn- 
cracies. So I have been hunting in vain 
for “typical” California golf. 

Chandler Egan probably once was 
avatar of Middle West golf. The near- 
est parallel to Egan’s relationship to 
Middle West golf that I have been able 
to find on the Coast is Harry K. Davis, 
California champion, and now Panama- 
Pacific Exposition champion. There are 
of course, Jack Neville, a home product, 
and Robin Hayne, not to mention E. H. 
Armstrong. Perhaps if any one of these 
latter were champion, he would be point- 
ed out as the type of California golfer. 
However, let that pass. Davis was play- 
ing golf, and playing it pretty well in 
Denver some time ago, but it is admitted 
that his real development was accom- 
plished on the Presidio links, his home 
course, and on the other courses around 
San Francisco Bay. 

But Davis is a golfer in his own right. 
He is a personality, and a most inter- 
esting one—one that I hope will be seen 
in the East. Let me drop now all pre- 
tense of discussing “California golf,’ and 
turn to some discussion of a California 
golfer. I have seen him twice in action 
under the most trying circumstances, and 
if I cannot lay claim to being a deep 
student of his form, I can at least record 
the impression he made upon me in the 
course of his fight to the top in the Ex- 
position tournament. That impression 
may prepare Eastern golfers—and by 
that I mean East of Chicago—for the 
possible advent of an unique golfing 
figure, should the Coast champion un- 
dertake a tour, as he has been urged to 
do. 

First a word about the course, Ingle- 
side, over which he scored his week’s 
triumph. It is a long course of the roll- 
ing variety, exceedingly well trapped, and 
furnishing plenty of hanging lies through 
the fair green. There is no special pre- 
mium, I think, on either woods or irons. 
Long carries from the tee are every- 
where in order, to carry across the rcugh, 
and on the shorter holes a short drive is 
heavily penalized, because of a deep, 
abandoned railroad cut that winds its 
way through the southernmost fair 
greens. There are many spots where 
pitched approaches need a deal of back- 
spin to keep from running across the 
putting green into the trap. These put- 
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Coast. 


On Coast Fairways and Greens 


By HERBERT REED 


ting greens themselves are exceedingly 
tricky, for they are full of gentle un- 
dulations, and in one case the golfer 
is forced to approach downhill over a 
bunker of .medium height, to a green 
that itself slopes downhill. This is the 
seventeenth, and it was upon this green 
that Davis won the championship with a 
put of nearly forty feet that had to be 
started uphill, to curve, and roll down 
into the cup. The fact that Davis had 
two for the hole, and as it proved, the 
match, matters not. It was a courageous 
put none the less, for there is no 
telling just where his ball would have 
stopped, in spite of the rain-soaked sur- 
face of the green. 

Now, introducing Davis to the other 
Here is a big, powerful, young 
man, with shoulders like a football guard; 
and yet the move of every muscle is a 
ripple. The man is nicely set upon his 
hips, and is graceful, although there is 
perhaps a shade more impression of 
power than grace when he is looking for 
distance. He is an excellent medal 
player, and yet a born match player, 
attested by the fact that he came from 
behind, and pretty far behind in both his 
important matches. He is a tremendous 
driver, and on the long holes usually gets 
enough distance so that he can turn to his 
iron for the second shot. He cannot, it 
seems, pick up distance on the fair green. 
Whether it is a matter of temperament or 
not I cannot tell, but frequently, when he 
is short from the tee he is short clear to 
the green, and sometimes even on it. I 
have seen few better men in picking up 
distance out of the rough, but he is not 
so accurate a player out of the traps as 
some of the men he met in the course of 
the recent tournament. His greatest 
asset, however, is his courage. I shall 
not do him the injustice to say that he 
is without nerves. Rather, he has the 
will to conquer nerves. I have seen him 
do it against a man, Heinrich Schmidt, 
who had just as much “sand” as he. If 
getting one’s shoulder into the tee shots, 
getting tremendously out of the rough, 
and putting like the fiend himself in the 
tight places, is California golf, then 
Davis is California golf. My suspicion 
is that he is good golf anywhere. The 
Ingleside course presents about as 
thorough a test as he will have to meet 
anywhere. If there is a real fault in the 
man, it is a tendency to play poorly 
enough to let himself down into the hole 
so that he is compelled to fight his 
way out. I have never seen him set 
out with an advantage, so cannot tell 
of the quality of his play in such cir- 
cumstances. 

Most of us are familiar with the play 
of Chandler Egan, and of that peculiarly 
graceful golfer, “Chick” Evans, the 
Western Champion, and the darling of 
the Middle West. How many times, I 
wonder, has Evans played brilliantly 
nearly through a tournament only to find 
himself pitted against the one man who 
is to be the sensation of that tour- 
nament. So it was at Ingleside when 
Evans was put out by Heinrich Schmidt, 
the man who once carried Harold H. 


Hilton to the nineteenth green before 
admitting defeat, and this in England. 
Whoso at his best can defeat a man who 
is playing at a 68 gait for the course, and 
negotiating the long outward journey 
two under par, let him come forward. 
I would hear more of him. Yet this 
was the task “Chick” Evans faced. That 
he failed of accomplishment is only the 
more to the credit of Schmidt. Indeed, 
Schmidt’s play at Ingleside was marvel- 
lous golf. 

Consider what the man accomplished, 
and the manner in which he accom- 
plished it. Not long out of the hospital, 
where he had undergone an operation, 
the young man who came originally from 
Massachusetts but has now settled in 
California, playing from the Claremont 
Country club, was in the hands of trainer 
and rubbers every day between the 
morning and afternoon rounds, and still 
walked with a limp. He really was not 
physically strong at any time, and yet 
this man worked through the heavy side 
of the draw, succumbing only on the 
eighteenth green in the final. It has been 
well said of Schmidt that he reserves his 
great golf for great moments, and there 
were many of these throughout the 
week’s play. His crowded hours were 
against Evans, and they were packed 
indeed. In one week Schmidt put out of 
the running Paul Ford, the Northwest- 
ern champion, Charles Evans, Jr., the 
three-time Western champion, E. H. 
Bankard, of Midlothian, a handful for 
any man at his best, and in the end 
carried the California champion to the 
limit of his ability, making him hang 
up three twos in ten holes, and play the 
last nine in 33. If that is not a week's 
golf en surprise I do not know what is. 
In his final Schmidt was unsteady on the 
greens, but his work there against Evans 
convinces me that he is the coming put- 
ting marvel of the golfing world—and, 
incidentally, the Exposition tournament 
was won on these same putting greens. 
The Claremont man puts with the ut- 
most, indeed with almost painful, delib- 
eration. It is trying on the spectators, 
but it gets results. Furthermore, he is 
a master at playing out of traps and 
negotiating difficult stymies. His best 
work was done against Evans when noth- 
ing but his best work would count for 
anything. In his match against Davis 
his recoveries from traps fell off some- 
what, due, I think, to standing a little 
too closely over the ball and not taking 
up quite enough dirt. 

One last word about Davis and his 
putting. He violates, unconsciously of 
course, most of the laws of the putting 
green, plucking bits of grass out of the 
way of his ball, and taking little practice 
swings on the line of the put. In another 
tournament he might be called to ac- 
count for these rather serious trifles. 

Southern California golfers are rather 
in difficulties on the Northern courses. 
The change from sand to grass greens 
is very disconcerting, and this accounted 
for the failure of Harold Lamb, of Los 
Angeles, to make a better showing 
against Chandler Egan. 
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The Shkypetars 


By GEORGE FRED WILLIAMS 


V---What Can the United States Do ? 


| 

NTHONY ARNOUX, a | 

distinguished French | 

journalist, said of Al- , 
bania, December 19th, last: 


With a population of not 
quite a million, and an area of 
about 10,000 square miles, and 
a country forcedly undeveloped 
as a result of centuries of mis- 
government and extortion, prac- 
tically without roads or bridges 
and entirely without railways, 
with neither credit nor money, 
and surrounded by war on all 
sides but that toward Greece, 
and on that side a victim of in- 
trigue, the unfortunate popula- 
tion is starving en masse. 

And yet they deserve better. 
They have not robbed Peter to 
pay Paul; they have not been 
false to every profession—they 
are merely uninteresting men 
and women, without press 
agents, dying of hunger. 


“Without press agents!” 

True! Unknown people need press agents 
and the story of Albania must be made 
known to the people of the United States 
in order to inspire sympathetic, charitable 
and liberty-loving men and women in 
this free land with a desire to lift this 
simple, heroic people from its misery 
into freedom and prosperity. 

Byron visited this land and then 
passed on to give the remainder of his 
life for the freedom of Greece; Gladstone 
was the protector of Montenegro; the 
names of these men are precious in the 
annals of the countries they served. 
Likewise a few devoted friends in the 
United States may work out the freedom 
of Albania. 

I realize that the first thought of our 
people will be that we should not dip 
our hands into the bloody business of 
Europe. Yet our charity is welcomed. 
Our millions are crossing the ocean to 
alleviate the sufferings of war’s victims 
in Belgium, Russia, Servia and France. 
Surely the charity which seeks also to 
rescue the starving people of Albania 
may properly and safely take with it the 
spirit of American freedom. Indeed it 
is not a hard judgment to question 
charity, if it would reserve these lines 


Mohammedan women of Hormova. 
Vasili. 





pendence 


merely to breed more victims of tyranny, 
cruelty and poverty. Here charity and 
liberty must go hand in hand. That 
Albania has been cruelly wronged by 
Kurope is beyond controversy; to end 
those wrongs is justice. Even now the 
Shkypetars are in arms against the 
occupation of their territory by Italy 
and Greece; to end this condition will 
make for peace. Europe’s war has left 
Albania without a government, a derelict 
among the nations; to establish self- 
government there promises freedom. 

If the people of the United States as- 
sist the leaders of Albania to form a 
cantonal union, adopt a constitution and 
select national officials they will merely 
be doing what Europe failed to do and 
must wish to see done. There is no 
evidence that Europe would not welcome 
a government satisfactory to the people 
themselves. The six powers created the 
independent state of Albania, and failing 
to establish a government, have aban- 
doned it to its fate. While the London 


Accord is destroyed by the war, Albania’s 
independence has not been undone. 
There is no power on earth except Al- 
bania’s people which now makes a claim 
of right to the possession of that coun- 


Detroyed village of St. 


Villagers come to Argyrocastro to declare 





try. Italy and Greece, push- 
ing their troops into Albania, 
explain that they do it mere- 
ly to protect property and 
life. 

The people of the United 
States may therefore promote 
peace, relieve want, and con- 
vert anarchy into stability by 
helping the Shkypetars to 
form a provisional govern- 
ment and start out upon the 
pathway of orderly and self- 
regulated development. I 
agree that the effort may fail 
of full realization, but no 
struggle for freedom is en- 
tirely in vain. 

Such an effort would natur- 
ally be accompanied by con- 
sultations with the foreign 
offices of the European gov- 
ernments. Sir Edward Grey 
might be willing to repeat Gladstone's 
words of comfort to Albania, and all the 
belligerents should welcome an orderly 
government. If with reasonable assist- 
ance the union fails, the responsibility 
will rest on the Shkypetars themselves, 
as they can never hope for conditions 
more favorable to independence and self- 
government. 

No one can say that the Albanians 
are not capable of self-government, as 
mighty forces have prevented a trial for 
centuries past. Marquis de San Giuliano 
has justly said, “The Albanian people 
is a power yet unknown to itself or to 
others.” 

The crucial time for the settlement of 
Albania’s fate will be when the ultimate 
treaties of European peace are made. 
Without mischievous interference the 
United States may, when this day 
comes, stand proudly as an advocate for 
a weak people seeking freedom. 

It must be admitted that Austria, 
Italy, Montenegro, Servia and Greece 
are all desirous of possessing Albania, 
and it is equally true that neither wishes 
any other to succeed. In this state of 
affairs lies the greatest hope for the 
Shkypetars. They are a separate peo- 
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ple, speaking their own language and 
having fairly defined racial boundaries. 

It is hardly conceivable that Europe 
will close a peace with an attempt to 
dismember this country. The experience 
of Prince Wied gives assurance that 
war in Albania would be the inevitable 
result, and the process of dividing the 
country among her ambitious neighbors 
would be to open a new and virulent sore 
in Balkan politics. The Dardanelles will 
constitute a problem hard enough for 
Europe to solve without adding this 
element of discord. 

There is no evidence that Germany 
and Austria now contemplate the ex- 
tension of their power in Albania, or 
that they would not now agree with the 
recent declaration of Sir Edward Grey 
that “we wish the nations of Europe to 
be free to live their independent lives, 
working out their own form of govern- 
ment and their own form of national 
development in full liberty, whether they 
be great states or small states; that 
is our ideal.” 

This statement embodies the true and 
only princ?ple on which lasting peace can 
be based; it precludes any international 
bargains to dismember Albania, and as 
the great powers are committed to her 
independence as a state, this declaration 
is a guaranty of her self-government. 

Therefore only one condition remains 
to be established by Albania, namely in- 
ternal union and national organization. 
If Albania can appear at the peace con- 
ference with proofs that she is able to 
govern herself, her prayers for integrity 
and liberty will be unanswerable in 
terms of justice and even expediency. 
The public opinion of the United States 
may effectively supplement her own 
efforts. Therefore the door of freedom 
is open to the Shkypetars. I think they 
understand their opportunity, but they 
are poor and need help. Surely the 
people of the United States can engage 
in no nobler work than to aid them to 
establish national peace and order. Such 
an opportunity is unexampled in modern 
history. The peace foundations may 
spend millions in moral appeals with less 
effect than could be secured by the use 
of thousands in helping this poor, dis- 
tressed, suffering, abused people to form 
a government and as an organized na- 
tion, to appear at the peace conference 
claiming autonomy and its little “place 
in the sun.” 

There is the greatest hope that out 
of this terrible continental conflict will 
emerge a new brotherhood of nations, 
and as Albania has no national author- 
ity to excite envies or animosities in the 
conflict, she will be the one country of 
all that may without prejudice plead her 
cause to any victor. 


HE opinion gains ground that the 

peace of Europe will be one of general 
prostration; in such case Albania’s ap- 
pearance as a self-governing state would 
assure her liberty; she could no more 
be divided up among her neighbors than 
could any other Balkan state. The 
Europe which will make the peace has 
created the independent state of Al- 
bania, and cannot deny its offspring if 
it comes organized and insistent. Such 


a state formed on the federative plan 


would be no menace to the peace of the 
Balkans; it could have no navy to alarm 
Italy and Austria on the Adriatic; the 
construction of railroads and the im- 
provement of the Albanian harbors 
would give Servia access to the Mediter- 
ranean by peaceful and friendly com- 
mercial arrangements rather than by 
conquest; independent Albania would 
with development and abundant pros- 
perity take on a new life, turn her 
swords into ploughshares, her trails into 
highways, her villages into towns and 
her towns into cities. 

The Shkypetars may not alone de- 
mand justice of Europe but also repara- 
tion. Christian Europe has the respon- 
sibility that this innocent people has 
been enslaved and impoverished; I have 
testified that Christian Europe, against 
my protest, caused 100,000 peasants to 
be driven to Avlona, where they are now 
perishing of hunger and exposure. 


O THE Shkypetars European Chris- 

tianity and Mohammedanism alike 
spell poverty and slavery. The Christian- 
ity of the United States, bearing freedom, 
self-government, improvements, pros- 
perity and, above all the rest, love, will 
signify to them a brotherhood and bless- 
ings yet unknown. Against the slander- 
ous arraignment of this people as sav- 
ages, I place these words of Mr. Erick- 
son of the American Board, who is be- 
loved by them and has labored and suf- 
fered with them: “There is not a kinder, 
gentler people in Europe. They com- 
bine the elements of strength, virility 
and courage with the most loyal and 
tender devotion.” 

The hopes of the world are now 
centered upon a peace, based upon in- 
ternational brotherhood and codperation, 
on justice rather than force. Such a 
peace will recognize that each race and 
religion has the right to exist, and na- 
tional boundaries will be shaped along 
the lines of least resistence. It is 1n- 
conceivable that the Shkypetar people 
will be dismembered in this process, and 
left as a perpetual menace in the politics 
of the Balkans. 

I have the rights and appeals of this 
people upon my conscience, because it 
fell to my lot to speak for them the 
only word of hope, which seems to have 
come to them for centuries. On this 
account and particularly because I am 
an American, many of the leaders look 
to me in confidence, and even now enter- 
tain the hope that I may bring them 
encouragement and codperation in their 
efforts for freedom and advancement. 
Alone I can accomplish but little and I 
trust the press of the United States will 
bring its power to bear for Albania’s 
self-government. It is a noble aim; it 
is dintinctly American. 

I invite counsel and help from all 
friends of liberty. The rescue of Shky- 
petar independence may be high service 
for the unity of the Balkans, and the 
peace of Europe. The help of the Unit- 
ed States may, yes can, cause this man- 
made desert to blossom and bear rich 
fruit. When the wooden stick has given 
place to steel plows the splendid alluvial 
valleys may be converted from pasture 
to mighty wheat and corn fields, the 
forests will yield millions under proper 





This is the last of Mr. Williams’ articles on Albania. 


handling, waterpowers may be harness- 
ed, the hidden ore beds laid open, huge 
swamps reclaimed, fruit orchards plant- 
ed, better seed introduced, and the whole 
agriculture and industry of the land by 
simple methods multiplied in output. 

With a proper government harbors 
and streams would be deepened and im- 
proved, roads constructed, money coined, 
credits created, railroads and motor 
vehicles introduced, postal service estab- 
lished. The extensive public lands, 
properly distributed and administered, 
should suffice to support the govern- 
ment, provide schools and train teachers 
to develop the minds of the youth. Limit- 
less and valuable opportunities are here 
open to the young men of our American 
schools, agricultural, technical and arch- 
eological. Engineers, foresters, survey- 
ors, electricians, prospectors, practical 
farmers and experts, builders, teachers, 
may’ make careers here with prospects 
of large profits by pioneer work in this 
land of opportunity. 

Shkypetars in the United States assure 
me that they are prepared to return to 
their native land in large numbers when 
once there is a fair prospect of inde- 
pendence and development. These, com- 
bined with native Americans, would 
create a land of plenty, and plant the 
seeds of freedom where tyranny and 
cruelty have wrought their centuries of 
ruin. I believe there are no greater 
opportunities in any country of the 
world for profitable enterprise than in 
Albania, when once its wealtlr has felt 
the touch of good government, and the 
doors are thrown open, which the secrecy 
of European policies has kept closed. 


Not charity but justice is the call of 

the Shkypetars, and shall the cry fall 
upon deaf ears, where the names of 
Garibaldi, Kosciuszko, Bozzaris and Kos- 
suth are cherished with those of Wash- 
ington, Samuel Adams, Jefferson and 
Lincoln? If so then indeed has the 
blight of commercialism done dire work 
in the mighty house of democracy. 

There are men in the United States 
eager to cut at the roots of tyranny 
wherever they are exposed to view; and 
in Albania are they not in full sight? 
There are women of wealth who languish 
for want of a purpose that may thus 
kindle in their lives the divine fires. To 
them what joy and peace may come as 
they see a nation with their help rising, 
or even struggling to rise, from the 
depths of oppression towards the 
heights of freedom; they may read the 
record of their own good deeds, wrought 
into the life of a suffering-nation, and 
surely set down in the annals of liberty. 

Above the lurid clouds of European 
imperialism and militarism the bright 
rays of American democracy should light 
the way of a man to a nobler interna- 
tional life and to the infinite ideal, 
“Peace on earth; good will to men.” 
This light may now shine upon Albania, 
suffering, starving, adrift, yearning for 
happiness under liberty. 

There can be no nobler effort of man 
than for the freedom of a nation. To 
succor individuals is commendable char- 
ity; to enfranchise a people is to expand 
a deed of today into the infinite good 
and make it immortal. 
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Christ and Fifth Avenue 


Comments on Mr. Miles’ Recent Series and on the Letter of Protest from Rev. Robert Hugh Morris 


Printed in Harper’s Weekly on April 24 


The Church’s Chance 
By M. J. WESSEL 


J HAPPEN to be one of the readers of 

Mr. Miles’ articles who regret that 
he did not have a chance to amplify the 
concluding remark of his last article— 
to the effect that the churches of today 
are handing over the care of the needy 
to other agencies. We all appreciate the 
general fact that the sphere of the pul- 
pit’s activity has been increasingly nar- 
rowed and concentrated. 

We all remember that originally it 
was the nursery of all idealistic artivities 
—of teaching and governing and healing 
as well as worshiping; that even in 
early modern days it gave, in the per- 
sons of Richelieu and Mazarin especially, 
considerable attention to affairs of state; 
that later medicine and law developed 
from it into independent vocations; that, 
although in early colonial days teaching 
was one of its chief activities with the re- 
sult that schools and colleges were not 
only founded but also manned by clergy- 
men, teaching today in all of its phases 
—from the kindergarten to the college 
presidency—has grown to independent 
manhood; and that, even more recently, 
the pulpit has been relieved of another 
set of interests which at one time seemed 
very directly connected with it—“social 
work” from the giving of money and 
clothes to the very needy to the wrestling 
with unwilling legislators over humani- 
tarian legislation has become a distinctive 
field—in fact the religious organizations 
of today, whatever their form, have done 
much to achieve this last separation 
without much reference to the effect up- 
on their own strength and with motives 
of efficiency in view. 

This gradual splitting up of the pul- 
pit’s activity—this bringing of idealistic 
activities to their majority that they may 
live as brothers rather than as children— 
has surely taken place; and that separa- 
tion has surely given the pulpit a greater 
opportunity to intensify and deepen its 
purely spiritual work, however it may 
define “spiritual” in this day of doubt- 
ful standards and flux of principles and 
boundaries. But does not that separation 
do more—does it not also relieve the 
church of a certain measure of respon- 
sibility? A parent is not as responsible 
of its adult child as for its school-child. 
This is the point that those laymen of 
us who are sincerely and seriously in 
doubt as to just what the pulpit should 
wish Mr. Miles had amplified. 

Surely, we should hardly expect the 
religious organization to maintain a staff 
of physicians for the sick or of lawyers 
for the oppressed or of teachers for the 
unlettered or even of a relief fund for 
the masses of the needy, solely because 
at one time in the past the church did 
care for these matters. O course we can 


reasonably expect it, in these days of 
emergency, to give directions courteously 
and gladly as to where any of these 
forms of assistance can be had—and it 
does not seem that Mr. Miles received 
either courteous or willing assistance in 
all of his visits. But I cannot help won- 
dering if it is quite just to expect the 
church to assist directly in securing jobs 
for willing and needy workers, when pub- 
lic and semi-public agencies are special- 
izing on that task which are composed 
of men who are closely connected with 
the business world and whom in many 
cases, have received their impulse to 
action from some formal spiritual agency, 
be it Christian or not. 

On the other hand, one wonders if the 
friends of the pulpit are just to it in 
the kind of defense they make for it. 1 
am thinking of two or three comments 
on the church that we have had recently. 
First, there is Dr. Morris’ word that 

“We visit the sick, we sorrow with the 
mourners, we bury the dead, we baptize 
babies, we marry the living, we make 
addresses."—And “What treatment 
would Mr. Miles or Mr. Hapgood get if 
he went to any magazine or business 
house under the circumstances—and 
said, ‘Can you help me to get work?’” 

Then, there is the remark of a dis- 
tinguished New York clergyman a few 
weeks ago that the war does not mean 
any “failure of Christianity” but rather 
the “failure of the world;” or the con- 
tention of another New York clergyman 
that the church is not a “rich man’s 
club” since the requirements for mem- 
bership in the Fifth Avenue club are much 
lighter than for membership in a church; 
or the insistence of another theologian 
that the function of the minister is to 
bring the soul “nearer to its God” and 
that extensive humanitarian activities— 
“sociological” activities—should be left 
to other agencies; or Mr. Chesterton’s 
suggestion—in Heretics, if I remember 
rightly—that the very people who object 
to the ritual of the religious organiza- 
tion make no object to the dinner-jacket 
and the oysters and the olive-fork and 
the demitasse and the other ritual of the 
dinner-table. 

Are such defenses of the pulpit just to 
it? If the pulpit willingly assigns itself 
to the company of the business office— 
if it accepts as its test for humanitarian 
activity the same test that the business- 
house, established for a different purpose, 
accepts—how much influence will it have 
over business men? If it answers the 
“rich man’s club” charge as this particu- 
lar minister did, will it silence many sin- 
cere doubters? If the pulpit is to be 
really visible chiefly at birth and death 
and marriage and baptizing, will it have 
very much influence at other times? If 
organized spiritual agencies of the past 
are not partly to blame for the war— 
in the sense that, try as they would, they 


did not succeed in winning many men to 
their ideals, are they to be credited when 
at some time in the future man does 
adopt those ideals? If the pulpit is to 
ignore “sociological” activities, will it 
really bring the soul very “near to God” 
—is not God to be reached by action 
rather than by prayer and ritual alone, 
however much in certain cases prayer 
and ritual may lead to action? If the 
ritual of the religious organizations is to 
be accepted as unhesitatingly, as slavish- 
ly, as unthinkingly as, out of laziness or 
good-fellowship, or indifference, we ac- 
cept the “ritual of the dinner-table,” will 
the ritual of the church have any more 
influence over our lives than the latter 
does? 

The writer does not think that he is 
lacking in normal religious feeling; nor 
does he forget the great problem the 
pulpit of today has in finding a satis- 
factory definition of its task. But he 
cannot help regretting that so many of 
its friends are satisfied to give it so 
modest and humble a position in a world 
of tremendously great opportunities and 
of equally great need? 

New York, N. Y. 


Churches of New York 
By R. T. Cravens 


just a word relative to the article of 
Robert Hugh Morris entitled “A 
Pastor Protests.” 

I have read with interest all of the 
articles of C. W. Miles entitled “Christ 
and Fifth Avenue,’ and desire to say 
that in my judgment they are most 
unique. From start to finish there is not 
a word of criticism in them. If I am 
permitted to judge the narratives por- 
tray exact facts as they occurred. In 
our western vernacular, Brother Morris 
should not “kick before he is spurred” 
lest your readers conclude that there is 
something wrong with the churches of 
New York. 

In reading Mr. Miles’ articles the out- 
sider is inclined to ask the question, 
“What is the mission of the church?” 
And the reply of Mr. Morris would seem 
to say that whatever it may be there 
should be a radical change in its view 
point. 

Just who would the church help if 
not the needy?- Of what use is the 
church any way that fails to do this? 
Did Christ come to save the righteous? 
Does not the Bible exalt the beggar? 
Christ did in any event. 

Pastors may not be liberally paid but 
T imagine those of New York are. Be- 
sides they are paid for both weddings 
and funerals. I suggest that Mr. Miles’ 
articles be published in pamphlet form 
for distribution at a moderate cost. 
Every church member in America should 
have them. Salina, Kans. 
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Pennant-Winning Monopolists 


By CHARLES W. MEARS 


Pennant Winning Major League Managers of Last Ten Years, 1905-1914 


pensated, and re- 
lentlessly sought— 





who can win 
a pennant in 
the National or the 
American _ league 


Managers and Clubs 


World In League Pennant 
Years Series Races, Team Finished 
Won Ist 


2nd @rd 4th LowerScored per Year 


as indeed it is. The 
report that . Mc- 
Graw received 


Total Average 
Points Points 





Mack, Athletics 

Chance, Chicago, N., 
New York A. 

Jones, Chicago A. 


nowadays is worth 
to his club owner 
$79,104 more than 
is the manager who 
finishes second. And 


he is worth $61,161 Stahl, Washington 


additional to his A, Boston A. 
players, making his Stallings, New York 
total money value A., Boston N., 


Jennings, Detroit A. 

Clarke, Pittsb’g N. 

39 other managers 
Totals 


$140,265 per year 
greater than the 
money value of 
every other man- 
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1 91 9.10 $30,000 last year is 

probably no fable: 
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ent supply of 
2 20 6.67 proved managerial 

talent that at least 
2 24 6.00 ten of the sixteen 
2 37 462 Nationaland Ameri- 
1 43 430 can league teams 
70 58 57 are starting out in 
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ager. 

These are accu- 
rate figures, repre- 
senting the average 
money divided by 
club owners and players in the last five 
world’s championship series. 

But the pennant winning manager’s 
money value is not limited to world’s 
series receipts. During the pennant race 
itself, his team is the big drawing card, 
and will earn from $50,000 to $75,000 
more gate receipts than will any other 
team. On these figures, the pennant win- 
ning manager is easily worth $200,000 
more to his club and players than is any 
other of the fourteen managers in the 
two big major leagues. 

This startling difference in money 


*—QOne tie for second makes 21 seconds and only 19 thirds. 
Points are scored 10 for world series victory, 10 for pennant race victory, four for 
second place, two for third place, one for fourth place, and nothing for lower places. 


value between the pennant winner and 
even the runner-up is still more amazing 
in view of the fact that sometimes only 
the narrowest of margins separates the 
two teams. In 1908 Detroit won the 
American league pennant from Cleve- 
land by precisely one-half of a single 
game. One Cleveland defeat turned into 
a Cleveland victory would have made 
Lajoie a pennant winner and Jennings a 
pennant loser. A single game may 
therefore represent a money value of 
$200,000. Consequently, genuine man- 
agerial ability ought to be richly com- 





Money in the Bank? 


Who benefits more, you or 


the banker? 
Who gets the 


you slide it under the grat- 


ing? 
What happens 
does it do? 


What do you 


your own money, anyhow? 


Read 


Other People’s Money 


By LOUIS D. 
Postpaid by HARPER’S WEEKLY for $1. 


money after 


to it? What 


know about 


BRANDEIS 


of managers who 
have yet to prove 
their ability. 

Bill Donovan of 
the New York 
Americans, Rowland of the White Sox 
and Moran of the Phillies are first-year 
experiments. Carrigan of the Boston 
Americans, Birmingham of the Cleve- 
lands, Rickey of the Browns, Robinson 
of Brooklyn, Herzog of Cincinnati, 
Bresnahan of the Cubs and Huggins of 
the Cardinals are not new and untried, 
but have yet to show. Experts who have 
watched his work predict for Rickey 
a brilliant future. 

Clark Griffith is no experiment. In 
the early days of the American league, 
before Mack and Jennings acquired the 
habit of monopolizing first place, Grif- 
fith won a pennant for the White Sox, 
but his best in recent years was to land 
a runner-up three times. 

All of the pennants in both leagues in 
the last ten years have been won by eight 
managers. Of these Fielder Jones, Jake 
Stahl, Stallings and Fred Clarke scored 
single victories. Aside from these men 
is a little group of pennant-winning 
monopolists who rank as the most suc- 
cessful handlers of baseball teams in the 
entire history of the game. This group 
includes Mack, Chance, McGraw and 
Jennings. 

In a general way, baseball enthusiasts 
recognize these men as masters of their 
craft, but it is not until their work is 
set down in figures that their emphatic 
superiority becomes plainly apparent. 
Baseball is a statistical sport, and man- 
agers as well as players have their aver- 
ages. Consider then the tabulation of 
results obtained by managers who have 
piloted big league teams during the ten 
year period from 1905 to 1914 inclusive. 
(See table.) 

Mack has won five pennants in ten 
years, and was three times winner of the 
world’s series. Only once has his team 
finished below fourth. 

Chance won four pennants and two 
world’s championships in the same pe- 
riod. 

McGraw won four pennants, and one 
world’s series. Four times his team was 
the runner-up, and not once in ten years 
has it finished lower than fourth. 
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Jennings won three pennants, and 
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failed three times to win the world’s 
series. 

Taken together, Chance and McGraw 
have won eight of the last ten National 
league pennants, and Mack and Jen- 
nings have won eight of the last ten 
American league pennants. Only four 
pennants out of a possible twenty have 
escaped them: only four pennants have 
been won in ten years by the forty-three 
managers who sought to wrest the honors 
from the monopolistic big four. It is not 
so easy to be a $200,000 manager. 

The entire history of professional base- 
ball adds its weight to the statement 
that it is not so easy to be a pennant 
winner. Seventy-one pennants have 
been won and lost in the old Professional 
Association, the National league, the 
American league, the now defunct Ameri- 
can Association and Players’ league. 
Fifty of these went to the credit of 
eleven managers. Harry Wright won six 
pennants for Boston between 1872 and 
1878, and he was the only manager ever 
to win more than five until Mack tied 
his record last fall. Anson, Selee, Hanlon 
and McGraw have won five each. 
Comiskey, Chance and Clarke have won 
four each. Jim Mutrie of the Metro- 
politans and the early Giants, and Jen- 
nings were three times winners. Total 
50. 

Records are not available to show how 
many scores of managers have ‘tried for 
major league pennants and failed, but 
it is certain that all of them together 
have taken but twenty-one flags. 

Practically all big league managers of 
the past and the present were major 
league players before they became big 
league managers. The conspicuous ex- 
ception was Frank Selee of Boston. 
Selee knew baseball, understood human 
nature, and had marked executive abil- 
ity. The fact that he never actually 
played in the big leagues did not prevent 
his winning as many pennants as are 
credited to Anson, Hanlon and McGraw. 
Nevertheless every big league club owner 
of today does not hesitate to proclaim 
that nobody is fitted to manage an Ameri- 
can or National league aggregation of 
athletes unless he has worn the spangles 
himself—that star ball players will not 
work for a man who never starred in 
fast company. It does not occur to club 
owners that executive ability, a knowl- 
edge of human nature and the knack of 
creating harmonious relations in a small 
body of men are qualities found more 
often in men who never handled a bat 
than in men who have. Neither does it 
occur to them that an intimate acquaint- 
ance with the game in all its innumerable 
phases is frequently found among men 
who have studied the game without ever 
having caught a fly or tossed a game over 
the first baseman’s head. Baseball has 
no secrets that a student cannot learn, 
and it is easier to find a thorough-going 
knowledge of the best playing methods 
among experienced baseball reporters, 
for instance, than is likely to be found 
among players themselves. 

The average mental calibre among 
ball players is not miraculously large. 
Major league players usually come up 
from the sand lots. Many of them 
played hookey from school in order to 
“hit ’er on the nose.” Even common 
school education is frequently lacking 
among them. A few are declared unable 
to read or write. Most of them couldn't 
spell “psychology” and wouldn’t know 


what it means if they could. It is not to 
be wondered at that from this type of 
men so few successful managers are re- 
cruited. 

The player gets a smattering of knowl- 
edge of the game from first one man- 
ager and then another, and from his own 
more or less restricted view of the game 
according to the position he occupies. 
When he is put in charge of a team, he 
lasts a little while and is then deposed 
to make room for another of his kind. 
He is usually a failure and that fact is 
emphasized by the American league 
record, which shows that the average 
manager in Ban Johnson’s organization 
holds his job just three years. 

Of the scores and scores of players who 
have become managers only four are 
conspicuously successful, and two of 
these, Jennings and Chance, have owed 
no small part of their organized mental 
processes to excellent schooling off the 
diamond. That leaves us just two out 
of more than a hundred graduate play- 
ers, and these two are so gifted that they 
would be quite as successful in any other 
business capacity as they are in baseball. 
Mack and McGraw have ability of high 
order, and big league club owners will 
rake their playing ranks from beginning 
to end before they find one who is equal 
in genius. If it was actual playing ex- 
perience that made geniuses of these two 
men, why has not playing experience 
made geniuses of the hundreds who 
failed? 

Connie Mack brings to the bench more 
than playing experience. He is as 
systematic and as thorough as an ef- 
ficiency engineer. He scores every play 
in every game: puts it down on paper. 
He meets his men in conference every 
day, points out every fault, explains 
every difficulty and gets his men so com- 
pletely into mental harmony with him- 
self that the Athletics on the field are 
virtually nine Connie Macks in uniform. 
Mack has always about him two, three 
or four trusted lieutenants, like Harry 
Davis and Ira Thomas, who are thor- 
oughly imbued with the Mack idea and 
are always promoting it among their 
team mates. Mack never neglects the 
personal comfort and happiness of his 
men: he is like a big brother to them all, 
and in a wholesome, manly way they 


adore him—he is their genuine friend. | 
Yet they know very well that Mack will | 


tolerate no foolishness. They must play 
the game—his way. They know, too, 
that Connie has someone else to step 
into their places the minute they slow 
up. On this point alone, Mack is a won- 
derful asset to his club. Many managers 
expend monumental sums for players: 
Mack spends little. Seldom does he buy 
a developed player. But he has his 
fingers on dozens of eligible young fel- 
lows that he has encouraged and placed 
on minor league teams—all of them 
awaiting the day when a wire from Con- 
nie will read: “Report to the Athletics 
at once.” 

But Mack, like McGraw, and Chance, 
and Jennings, is an exception. The rest 
of the ex-players who become managers 
accomplish very little. One big league 
manager held on for twelve years, and 
in all that time his team finished twice 
in the first division and ten times in the 
second division. 

Sometimes one is led to believe that 
even those player-managers who fail 
might score some measure of success if 
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they were permitted to be managers in 
fact. It is no strange thing for a team 
to have a “manager” who realizes his 
incapability and is more than willing to 
rely upon suggestions from the office: 
the owner is the manager in fact. That 
system enables the owner to have his 
own way all the time. If the system 
fails, the nominal manager gets the 
blame, loses his job, and passes from 
sight. But the system can have but lit- 
tle permanent satisfaction in the long 
run, for ultimately it fails, inevitably. 
The only genuinely successful managers 
today—the four pennant winning mo- 
nopolists—are not managed from the 
office. 

In a league of eight clubs, only one 
can win the pennant. Seven teams and 
seven managers must fall short of first 
place. But no city deserves to be a tail- 
ender forever. How would you like to 
be a Cincinnati fan, who in 29 years of 
National league ball, has seen his team 
finish in fifth place on the average, sea- 
son after season? Or would you like to 
be a St. Louis fan, whose American and 
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National teams have finished seventh for 
an aggregate of 39 years? Those Phil- 
lies have tried for 33 National league pen- 
nants, and have averaged between fourth 
and fifth place 33 times. 

A team with a good manager, a team 
that has a fighting chance is a bigger 
money winner, many times over, than 
is the perpetual tailender. Yet, although 
it is immensely to the advantage of a 
club owner and decidedly preferable to 
home fans that a team have a competent 
manager, 1915 finds in both leagues only 
five or six such proved men. And in 
these same leagues there are 16 clubs 
to be managed. The ten other managers 
may make good—that belongs to the 
future. 

Men worth $200,000 a year are worth 
developing. And they can be developed. 
Baseball is no mystery that cannot be 
taught; if it is, how can the green minor 
leaguer be trained to become a major 
league star? The ability to handle men, 
even though they happen to be athletes, 
is not exclusively an inborn trait. Base- 
ball managers, as well as army generals 
and mercantile managers, can be edu- 
cated for their duties. 

It would not be impossible for club 
owners, of major league organizations, to 
select candidates for managerial duties 
and honors, and school them. These can- 
didates need not be ball players: brains, 
more than throwing and batting skill, is 
needed. Let these candidates be taught 
to think systematically. Instruct them 
in the ways of human emotions that, 
when touched, cause men to do their best 
work; for that, after all, is the real 
secret of managerial success, and especi- 
ally in the management of those ultra 
human beings known as ball players. 
School the candidates thoroughly in the 
approved methods of play, give them 
one or two seasons on the bench as lieu- 
tenants to winning managers, and then, 
when they are needed to assume control 
of a big league team, they will come to 
the task equipped, and will deserve, as 
many experimental managers do not, the 
respect of the club’s patrons. 

And, incidentally, in the college for 
prospective baseball managers, what a 
wonderful dean of the faculty we could 
have in the tall sphinx of Philadelphia, 
Cornelius Mack! 
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